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| HOLLOWAY'S 


THE PILLS : 


have gained their wonderful reputation by sheer force 
of merit, because every person who uses them. 
recommends them to others. They have positively 
no equal for thoroughly cleansing the system and 


putting the liver and kidneys in functional order, 
without pain or griping. They are the best known 
remedy for Indigestion, Biliousness, Headache, 
Dizziness, and the common condition of ill-health 


is known throughout the world as positively the 
best and quickest remedy for Bad Legs, Old 
Wounds and Sores, and Skin Eruptions of every 
kind, and should be used in conjunction with the 


‘Pills. It is also the speediest remedy for Rheu- 


matism, Lumbago, Pains and Stiffness in the 
Limbs and Joints, Backache, etc. For pains and 
Soreness at the Chest, and for Throat and Lung 


es anne owe, 


known as “run down” or ‘‘out of sorts." Females 
‘of every age find ge Pills an invaluable 
remedy. and aid. 
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Complaints arising from Cold or Weakness, 
Holloway’s Ointment affords most welcome relief 
in a very short time. 
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WHAT IS ‘WASELINE’? 


““VASELINE ” is the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable and now world-famed emollient preparation manufactured by the Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 

Most people know that §** VAS ELINE ”’ is ideal for the skin, but not so many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such as Menthol, Capsicum, Boracic 

Acid, Camphor, &c., enabling their special virtues to act safely, quickly, and ‘effectively on any affected part, internal orexternal, Jt is worth the while of an y careful reader to note the 
"S oj these valuable preparations, 


| VASELINB" itself to tasteless and odour- pCARBOLATED “ VASELINE™ is the ARNICATED “VASELINE" is the “VASELINE” COLD CREAM is the 


SES ONDE SS PRAT? CT 


and cannot get sold best possible antiseptic dressing for Cuts, Bi friend of cyclists and cestrians : for Sprains and pest known Skin Preservative. In Labee, jars, and 
#4 ‘Lubes {ea sterilined i mauufecteee ven oEt | Barbara Trals ete. In collapsible tubes 1s. Th cot tig a EOE earn ee ae iar ghering. 
, CAPSICUM “VASELINB” is the best BORATED “VASELINB” is valuable SALICYLI vasbLing: relieves - VASE LINE" CAMP HORIC alla: ‘ai 
i peremeay for internal pains (such as Colds in for Oster: B, snd ine ae lvereel antiseptic ointment. deme: Rheume, at ee Si eee te ay deticately zeieation of the Skin. In 1d, tins and 6d, 
test, Stomac! e tul 
* Lpstble tubes ah Crampe, and Toothache). Io | Oniyin collapeibietubed, 18, oy or, ZING jumed for Tollet and Hair, In various forme, ~VASBLINE” HAIR TONIC assists Hair 
vas: BLING” Re Af ne are an agree- OINTMENT is the grest_ be healer of Sores and . to Growth by removing all obsta¢les end promotings 
form of taking © internally for Eruptions, In enila; ible bes. 1s. WHITE “VASELINE" is “ Vaseline” Bee quelled beauty s and vitality. In bottles, 
‘ghs, Sore Throats, AL MENTHO LavnD VASELINE” is for in its most perfect state, delightfully perfumed for id 38, 
CRAESORTESS Vas BB" isa Nervous Headache, Sore Throat, Nasal caer the Toilet. In metal-cip bottles, 1s.; glass. or. VA SELINE” wTOILBT SOAPS are 


.5 and in tubes, 6d. and rfatted =with “Vaseline,” and leave 


T0238 
my cfficie: Menthol is recommended) 
nt remedy for Rheumatism, Gout, and eto. (wherever Men| za ean, fresh odour after using. 3d.tablcts, 


stgprered bottles, 1s, 
collapsible tubes, 1g. le 


ul Swellings, In collapsible tubes, Is. 


_ Send 28, 64. for Full Trial 
VASELINE” Equipment (Pure, 
Capsicum,Cam er Ice, Cold Cream, 
and Perfu oap); or useful 
Descriptive Bester post free. 


The word ‘* VASELIN. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO, 
42 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


is our 
Registered Trade Mark. 


DO YOU KE: 
FEATHERE} 
PETS 


—Canaries, Parrots, Lark: 
nets, Finches, or any othe: 


ee | j 


If eo, weuld you like to kn 
exactly the food and treatme 
they require to keep them 
perfect health? Yes! T.- 


WRITE TO 
SPRATT'S 
TO-NIGHT 


for one * — splendid |it:: 
have te 


and will be sent. together «, 
samples of foods suitabic 
your pets, on receipt of ap: 
mentioning wha: bir 
you keep. 


NEXT TIME ASK _ 
TRADESMAN F° 


SPRATT’S | 
BIRD SEED3 


PARROT FOO) 


and be eure you get them 


SPRATTS PATENT Lid. 
24-28 Fenchurch St., London | ‘ 


Ist Prize, £250, Consisting 


of a) Houseful of Furniture, ALWAYS ASK FOR}R 


worth £200,and a cheque for £50. [ G- Z Ai 4 


ALSO at least 300 OTHER | a CIGARETTE P ak 
PRIZES, including pianos ‘ 
bicycles, silver-ware, etc. 


"THESE prizes are offered by the 
NOVEL Magazine in a simple 
Competition which appears 
in the September Number, 
now on Sale. Price 4d. 


RULES and full particulars are 
contained in the September 
NOVEL, which is full of strong, 
daring stories for all readers. 


Analysis PROVES ' 


PLASM(C:! 
CORN FLO! ® 


contains 40 TIMES 
‘nourishment than ordinary ‘ 
Ordinary Corn Flour 0°3 °, 
PLASMON 3» —12'1°> 
SlancmangeinPerf: 39 
ada. packet. 


PLASMON 18 USED 8B” 
ROYAL FAMILY 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 
TO-MORROW MAY BE TOO LATE. 


LADIE 
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To ELEVATE,TO AMUSE. 


O10 INTERESTG: 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rares. 


No. 1102. 


[ carcune THE CUNNING COCKLE. 
i et 


Ir you are on the look-out for a novel occupation 
while on your holiday, why not try cockle-scraping ? 

As you have gazed through the glare of the 
naphtha-lamps at the heaped up slab of succulent 
cockles, have you mever wondered whence they 
come and how they are collected ? 

‘Teignmouth is one of the chief homes of the 
cockle. When the tide recedes, leaving huge 
tracts of mud and sand, the cockle-scrapers get to 
work, Armed with rakes, eimilar to those ordin- 
arily used for gardening p , they scrape over 
the sand; for at low tide the cockle cunningly 
conceals himself just below the surface. 

Nature is kind to the cockle-scraper; for the 
mixture of sand and mud dries almost immediately, 
with the result that after being raked over it does 
not at once become even, as would be the case 
with wet sand; the cockle-scraper can, therefore, 
sec at a glance whether the ground has been gone 
over by others, and so save himself a fruitless 
search. . 

Cockles are by no means so plentiful as one 
would think; and many an amateur, unskilled in 
choosing the most likely stretches, will return with 
a “bag” so small that he will prefer to Jose it on 
the way home than face the scorn of bis landlady. 


TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE. 

Tue politest man has-been discovered. He was 
hurrying along the street the other night, when 
another man, also in violent haste, rushed out of a 
doorway, and the two collided with great force. 

The second man looked mad, while the polite 
man, taking off his hat, said : 

“ My dear sir, I don’t know which of us is to blame 
for this violent encounter, but I am in too great a 
hurry to investigate. If I ran into you, I beg your 
pardon ; if you ran into me, don’t mention it.” 

And he tore away with redoubled speed. 

J§* You’Lt have to work hard to win that heiress.” 


4 Not nearly so hard as I'll have to work if I 
don’t win her.” 


| LIGHTHOUSES ON STILTS. | 


Mary people have doubtless wondered at the 
strikingly ng’ A ance of the new lighthouse 
at St. Mary’s, Scilly Isles, as shown in the pictures 
, published in the daily and weekly papers. 

It is nearly al} open: lattice-work, with sea and 
sky showing through ; not in the least like the solid 
stone things one always imagines lighthouses to be. 

Such fra ile-looking erections, however, as that 
of St. Mary's are fairly common along our coasts. 

They, and the stone ones, represent the two 
Opposite extremes in. lighthouse construction ; 
and may be paralleled, so far as design is concerned, 
hy the new iron pier and the old-fashioned stone 
jetty, such as one sees side by side at Margate and 
elsewhere. 

The stability of the jetty was its best defence 
against the waves; the fragility of the pier is its 
salvation, The slender iron pillars that support 
the latter offer no resistance to the breakers. 

Slealy these new iron sea-swept lighthouses, 
Slanaing as it were on stilts, allow the waves to 
pass through them like water through a sicve. 
es : course, they are only relatively fragile, being 
: a much stronger than they look. The struts 
i cross brattices aré of wrought iron or steel, 
ee on solid iron columns deeply sunk into 
1e rock. 
t Nevertheless, there are limits to the use of this 
ae of lighthouse. When, for instance, it was 
Roa to erect one on the exposed Bishop's 
ck, off the Scilly Isles, a terrific storm swept 


away the entire st; . : 
of completion, ructure just as it was on the eve 
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WEEK ENDING AUGUST 81, 1911. 


The clubs whosa names wo give are all in the English 
or Southern League, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of 6. 
their matches before you. The names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
know them. There are many thousands of people so 
keenly interested in football that the names and doings of 
nearly every prominent player are known to them, and 
the matches in which they are engaged are of as much 
intorest to them as the news in a daily paper is to the 
ordinary reader. 


tho clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases bis 
forecast on his knowledge of tha capabilities of the teams 
engaged. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessiry 
to exerciso a considerable amount of skill to gain the 
prize. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose | 


ENTERED AT 
Sratioxers’ Haru. 


One Penxy. 


£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


Saturday, September 2nd, will see the new football season in full swing, and we 
have therefore revived our Football Skill Competition for the amusement of the many tens of 
thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association Football, and to enable 
them to put their knowledge to good account. 


enables competitors to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their 
interest in the game. 


The prize offered is £250, and the task set 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
in twelve matches to be played on Saturday, September 2nd. 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 


capabilities of the various clubs, aad decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of th: club which 
you believe willlose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


greatest number of correct results. 
tie the prize will be divided. 


The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, and 
proof of posting will not be accep‘ed as proof of receipt. 
The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may be made ia the fixtures given below. 
8. No correspondence will be entzred into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be iguured. 


9. The published decision ia final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


Tn the event of a 


el 


These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in ~ 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with Pearson's Football Contest. 


No. 1. 


Matches to be playcd on Saturday, Sept. 2nd. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 

Oldham Athletic (3) 

Bolton Wanderers 

Bradford City (1) 

Woolwich Arsenal (0) 

Manchester City (1) 


v Sheffield United (0) 

v Newcastle United* 

v Aston Villa (2) 

v Liverpool (0) 

v Manchester United (1) 


: Everton ‘2) v Tottenham Hotspur (0) 
we rocommend Pearson’s Footnatt ANNUAL, price 3d... W. Bromwich A. v Notts County* 
(or post free 4d. from the Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, Sunderland (3) v Middlesbro’ (1) 
London, W.C.) in which will be found complete informat‘o: | ) Blackburn Rovers (6) v Bury (2) 
regarding teams, records of play in past seasons, and pa baayy 6 v regen. Porti o (0) 
ing winter, apton Orient v Derby County 
prospects for the coming Leyton (3) S Swiedea (li 


The figures denote the results of the corresponding 
matches of last scason, The star (*) indicates that 
no match took place last season. 


MUST COMPLY. 


must be crossed out, and gers form must os 
igned by the competitor wit is own name au 
shinee t0 ink. Where you forecast a draw don’t 
cross out either. 
Wh ou have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
teas in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope “ FootBaLt No. 1,” in 
All attempts must arrive 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
+* Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only 01 this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


the top Icft-hand corner. 


not later than first post Friday, September Ist. Signature veersrcee ce sseneceereeeeeereraecnsenecessaecences 
Only one coupon can be accepted from each reader. 
The sum of £250 will te awarded to the competitor | § Acdress.......ssseeissesersereecceneeeee recon caneetaneaneces ces 


from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 


to be the correct result of all the matches 
jeer In the event of a tie this sum will bo divided. | ):srrcecsssccrrrrtttseteset etter etter tees 
Should no competitor give the correct result of all the — —— of 


matches played, £25 will be awarded to the compctitor 


from whom we receive the entry form ccntaining the CUT QUI COUPON AND FOST TO US UNFOLDED, 


Money, Watches, Pipes, and Pocket Scissors offered in this week’s foo. iines. 


WEEK EXDING 


In the |jmelight 


WARNING NEEDED. 

Watrer ©. Ketty, the famous American 
humorist, who was making us laugh a few months 
ago, has returned home after a wander round the 
world. Some of the stories he has picked up by the 
way are excellent. 5 

ust before he left London, he says, # big touring 
car loaded with audible and obvious Americans 
shot into the court of the Savoy Hotel. The 
ocenpants of the car piled out and filed into the 
costaurant. The big car throbbed and groaned 
and complained at the entrance, for the chauffeur 
‘lidn’t shut off the engine. 

“Here!” called ths gencral manager of the 
party, tossing his gasolene-stained coat on a table. 
“Get busy, waiter. First bring us a lot of drinks.. 
Then bring us the score card, ause we want a& 
lot of food. Step lively now and produce liquid and 
solid refreshment forthwith, because we're all New 
Yorkers.” ; 

The waiter bowed with cold civility. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I will warn the other 
guests!” 


NOT IN THESE—— 

A coop story is told of Mr. Ben Tillett, who has 
taken such an active part in the big strike. Mr. 
Tillett has made several attempts to get into 
Parliament as a Socialist candidate, but so far he 

. has been unsuccessful. 

During one of his electioneering campaigns, & 
canvasser was trying to persuade a voter to support 
Mr. Tillett. 

“ But wot's the | ae o’ cendin’ the likes o’ ’im 
to Parlyment ?” demanded "the voter. 
workin’ man, e’ is, jest like you an’ me. we 
in a burst of scorn—‘’e couldn't do nothink wi’ 
them blokes there ; look-at.’ts trahsies |** 

“ Ah,” said the canvasser, wagging his head 
reproachfully, “Ben Tillett’s trousers may be 
shabby, but they ’ides a honest ’eart !”* 


CHICKENS COMING HOME TO ROOST, 
Durixe the London strike the other day, a 
customer went into a refreshment-room near Tower 
Hill and ordered a drink. It was brought, but the 
customer was dissatisfied. 


““There’s no ice in it,’ he protested. “I want 
some ice.” 

““ We have none,” was the reply. 

“No ice!” the customer exclaimed. “No ice 


in this hot weather! 
thing!” 

“Tm very sorry, sir; but we simply can’t get it 
just now.” 

“Why not?” the customer asked. 

“Oh, it’s those wretched strikers!’ the other 
explained. 

e customer—no other than Mr. Ben Tillett 

—swallowed the tepid liquid and left hurriedly. 


What an extraordinary 


_ A GENTLEMAN. 

A Worksop policeman recently arrested a man 
on a charge of drunkenness, and after searching him 
and finding a penny he asked him what he was. 

“A gentleman,” replied the prisoner. 

“What! *gasped the policeman. ‘A gentloman 
—with only a penny in your pocket ?” 

Later, the prisoner asked the Bench the celebrated 
conundrum : “* What is a gentleman ?” and saw no 
reason why he shouldn’t be regarded as one, 

Tho incident recalls a story of a young lady 
named Doris. Her father was due home from the 
City and she was standing at the window looking 
for him. 

A black figure appeared down the road. 

‘There's daddy !”” she cried excitedly. ** There’s 
daddy !”* ; 

The fis came nearer. 

“No,” said Doris sadly, as the figure turned in 
at another gate. ‘ No, it’s a gentleman!” 


WHY NOT? 

Humour is a precious gift, and a good joke is far 
abovo rubies. It is, therefore, especially annoying 
when a man finds that somebody else is telling his 
own best stories without acknowledgment. Mr. 
Albert Whelan, who is off on another provincial 


On September 1st partridge shooting begins. The cookiag is left to the ladies. 


aero i get 
A Hebrew man wen @ grocer's 
| want 0 tin of cocos,” he said. = 
* Vi-coooa ?”” asked the grocer. 
“Vy not ?” asked the Hebrew gentleman, 


GOOD BUSINESS! 

Anotuer of Mr. Whelan’s stories is about a train 
that was “held up” by robbers in America. The 
robbers made the passengers leave the train and 
stand in a long row beside the line. At the end of 
the row were two men who happened to have a.lot 
of money on them. 

“Oh, Bill,” cried one, “ what'll wedo? They'll 
take all our money!” 

“ Shut up!’ was the reply. 
think sbout it.” 

Slowly the robbers came down the line, and the 
two fri saw passenger after passenger relieved 
of all his valuables. At length their turn came, 
and the robbers commanded them to “ fork 
out.”" ; 

“Stop s minute, Mr. Robber; I want to say 
word to my friend here,” exclaimed Bill. He 
turned to his companion and handed him some 
money. ‘“‘ Joe,” he said, “ here’s the ten pounds I 
owe you!” 


“Tm trying not to 


SAVED HIS LIFE. 

Lorp Camoys is the latest British il to find an 
American bride. The lady is Mildred 
Sherman. She is the daughter of one of New 
York’s multi-est millionaires, and, if one is not 
mistaken, she is also related to the famous General 
Sithe en minds one of 

e e ment remi one of a story about 
¢ soldier ii 


the ae 3 

“What is the bravest thing you ever did ?”” he 
was once asked. — 

“ Well,” he replied thoughtfully, “I once saved 
@ man’s life.” 

“ Indeed, please tell me about it.” 

“ With pleasure. It was Joe Jefferson, and I 
look back on it with the deepest pride, for it és 
something to be'proud of to have saved the life of 
ee ree as Ep inness : 

“It happened like this. We were both i 
an afternoon call. Jefferson had to eas eatin 
and immediately after he had gone I noticed o 
bundle of papers lying on the floor. I knew 
Jefferson must have dropped them. I hurried out 
to the lift after him, but he had gone b way of 
the stairs, and though I shouted ‘Joe! Joe!’ he 
didn’t hear me. I ran down after him two steps at 
= Sean eid cedget Bie ap me Es reached the 

loor. 

“**Here, Joe,’ I gasped, ‘you've forgotten 
something.’ 

“He took the papers, and looked at me very 
Fe ood 
awry, heavens! Sherman, you’ve saved my 
e 

“And with shaking hands he undid the parcel 
and showed me—the proof-sheets of his 
autobiography |” 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 

Tue Prince of Wales’s appointment as midship- 
man on the Hindustan recalls a story of his father’s 
middy days. 

+ It happered during the visit of the Bacchante, 
with King (then, of course, Prince) George and his 
brother on board, to Australia. The Bacchante 
was badly damaged in a storm and put into Albany, 
in Western Australia, and it was suggested that the 
two Princes should go on to their next port of call, 
Adelaide, in the first P. and O, liner that came 


wk 

en the steamer arrived at Albany it happened 
to be Prince George’s duty to board her as midship- 
as 5 charge of the — boat. 

“TI hear you’ve got the young Princes on board 
the Bacchante,” one of "ks * enmnas'a officers 
remarked. ‘‘ What sort of fellows are they ?” 

“Oh, they’re not half bad when you get used to 
them,” replied the modest: Prince. 

“Theres some talk of them coming on to 
Adelaide with us,” the officer continued ; “ awful 
wares if Ppa Ae i 

“Yes,” the Prince agreed promptly ; “it wou 
be—for them /”* pes yreageyg ee oes 


Da” The Editor will give 28, 64. each weer for th» 
best paragraph accepted for this column. "0, = 

the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any 
paragraph used. Ifthereis more than one scwiler. , 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to : 
theveader whose contribution was received first. 

The half-crown this week is won by Mr. Arthur N. 
11 Wilson Avenue, Egremont, Cheshire, i 


A SEASIDE RIDDLE. 
WHEN is a steamboat like a witness ? 
Answer below. 


PUZZLING HALFPENNIES. 
Prace ten halfpence in a row like the sketch, 


OOOOOOSOSS 
Wit 
Cease oeryv ep ty 
Now take any One coin and place x upen su 


other, but in doing so pass over just 1.5 


coins, 

Repeat this until you have five piles, of t.o 
halfpence each. 

Solution below. 


A SHORT STORY. 

A ratty girl named Short who lived nowhere in 
icular for long, loved a certain big Mr. 11... 
While Little, little thinking of Short, loved 2 Jit! 

lass who lived in an equally healthy place. bern. 
was Long. Well, to make a long story sioii, Li" 

proposed to Long and this made Stort lon: to : 
even with Little's shortcoming. So Short me iin: 
Long threatened to marry Little befue Jan. 
this naturally caused Little to marry Len: be.cr 


long. 

Now the question is, did tall Short love biz Lith 
less because Little loved Long ? 

I leave it to you.- - 


CHORTLES IS CORNERED. 

CrortLes was extra inquisitive one morninc 
recently. : 

“T see, sir, you've got a new dog there,” le sai’. 
“ What will you call it 2” 

The Odd Corner: Editor was in one of 1): vor 
short and pithy moods. 

“Sausage,” he replied, 
bread (bred).”* 

“ Such a name,” chuckled Chortles, remind: r> 
of my goat. ‘I oall him ‘ Nearly’ Decatee ts 
“all butt.’ That beats you, eh ?” ; 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t,” responded the 0.C.". 
“Lye @ rooster that I call ‘Robinson’ 1.00 
he ‘ Crusoe.’ ” 

Chorties is still thinking of a suitable rey'y. 


AN AFFAIR. 
Five men conversed in a railway train. 
The gist of their remarks I'll thus expiain : 


No. 1 was happy at heart and free from c=", 
All through a fortunate “change affair.” 


No. 2 spake of his son, his heart's despair, 
Unless he reformed—well, “change of Li. 


“because it is he 


No. 3 had a wig which was rather bar, 
He was going to town for a “ change of 1... 


No. 4 was, alas, in ill-health’s snare, ‘ 
His doctor had ordered a “ change of far. 


No. 5 spake of the slums and the kiddies 

Sadly in need of a “ change of air.” 

P.S.—No. 5 is dedicated to all Odd Corer 
who have not yet sent a contribution ty '* 
Fresh Air Fund. 


Solutions. 


A SEASIDE RIDDLE. 
THERE are two answers to this ridilie : 
“© When it lics in the dock.” 


or , 
‘© When it is bound to a pier (bound to 2,71" , 
Whichever you prefer- 
PUZZLING HALFPENNIES. _ 
Prace 4 upon 1, 7 upon 3, 5 upon 9, 2upoad. 24 
upon ten. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 31, 1011, 


y 
ined Tomes 


e day the prattle of children’s voices, laughter, 
lev oounth and all the ences of a lass 
British home. Thenext—silence, shuttered windows, 
a‘To Let’ board in the tiny front garden. Ana 
somewhere, a frightened, heart-broken mother ts 
sorrowing for a lost home. Nobody knows where 
she is, or cares much f 

A bome has been‘ruined ! . 

It is only one of hundreds of cases. They occur 
every week, every day. Our little pen pictures may 
perhaps prove “* an arrow shot at a venture ’’ that 
will mean a home redeemed ! 


No. 4.—DRINK. 

“Drrx. Downfall. Death.” 

Tho little girl was writing out the words on her 
slate in a corner of the kitchen. They were the 
words of her handwriting lesson that afternoon at 

chool. 
° As she wrote, there was a shuffling sound on the 
stairs, and her father lurched through the doorway. 
He was recling. The child took his arm and led 
him to the only chair, and he held her tight and 
smothered her face with drunken kisses, 

Outside several persons were reading a notice 
pasted on the wall. It read “ Distraint for rent; 
sale of household effects.” ° 

“ Poor chap,” @ neighbour remarked. 

; “don’t see wot you've to pity ’im for,” another 


KY. 
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“ But why are you crying, mummy ?” 

_‘ Headache, darling,” sho said. She pressed a 
kiss on the child’s lips and pushed her gently aside 
and proceeded to gather together the rolics of her 
ruined home. Then she viewed the scene—her 
drunken husband, the child smiling proudly over 
her lesson, the few remaining sticks of furniture, 
the notice of the salo lying, where it had been 
thrown, among the cinders, the burned-out fire, the 
almost empty cupboard, the photograph taken on 
their wedding-day, the picture of their first infant, 
long since dead (“ thank God”). She looked down 
at her wedding-ring. She fclt as if it burned her 
finger. 

Drink! How she had begged, entreated, 
threatened ! She opened a drawer, caught a sight 
of a bundle of pledge cards, and crashed the drawer 
to again and burst into tears just as her husband 
gave a delirious shout in his drunken sleep and slid 
with a sickening thud to the floor. His head struck 
the fender and a little stream of red trickled through 
the dust. 

She knelt down and bent over him, slowly and 
mechanically ; she was accustomed to it. 

“Wh—where am I ?” he asked, opening his eyes. 
He stared round wildly for a moment, struck out at 
some imaginary demons round him, gave a shriek 
for help, and sank back unconscious. 

There was a knock at the door and a young man 
appeared on the threshold. 

“Tm from the auctioneer," he said. “The 
sale’s at ten o'clock to-morrow. My guvnor says 
he’s sorry but——"* 

He crept outside and gently closed the door, 
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RUINED HOMES.—No. 4. DRINK. 


sneered, ‘*’E’s brought it on ’imself. Drink’s ’is 

master, ’Ad a good job and lost it through intem- 

Prance. Serves ’im right.” 

The subject of the conversation had fallen 
asleep, and his little girl, unconscious of the impend- 
ing disaster to the home, went on writing. 

Drink. Downfall. Death.” 

; She held out the slate to admire the curving of 
he letters for a minute, and then ran proudly with 
er work to her mother in the bedroom. 

t The young woman was gathering together little 

He which she meant to save from the grip of 

th andlord. There was her dead infant's pair of 

. malt 4 twist of the child’s hair in a silver locket, a 

small frock, a white lace bonnet. She placed them 

+:.n old handbag, and, turning to face her daughter, 
ied in Vain to appear her old self. 
What's the matter, mummy?” the child 
org wonderingly, catching sight of the hand-bag. 
ja Holidaye? = away, dear, that's all,” 
he mother nodded, 


“Splendid woman, that," he muttcred, ‘ What a 
pity! What a pity!” 

The drunkard slept on. His wifo bathed his 
temples and raised him to the couch. 

And then she looked from the man to the child 


and fell in a heap on the floor. 
Next week: ‘‘EMBEZZLEMENT.” 


WOKE HIM UP. 

Tory had looked soulfully into each other’s 
eyes for some time, but somehow he didn’t seem 
to come to tho point. Then suddenly he made a 
discovery. . ; 

“ You have your mother’s beautiful eyes, dear,” 
he said. 

She felt that the time had como to play her 
trump card. : 

“T have also,” she said, “my father’s lovely 
cheque book.” 

Within thirty minutes tho engagement was 
announced. 


Hot Summers Make Strikes. 


Blazing Sunshine has Witnessed Nearly All the 
Big Outbreaks, 

Ir is a curious fact that the vast majority of the 
great strikes that have disorganised the labour 
market in this country during the last forty or 
fifty years have broken out in the summer, and 
notably in July and August, which are tho 
= hottest months of the year as a general 
rule. 

Almost the only exception is in the case of the 
colliers who, for obvious reasons, usually select 
the depth of winter as a fitting time to throw down 
the gage of battle. The gas-stokers, too, when 
they organised their great strike in 1872, came out 
just before Christmas, as did also the South 
Metropolitan gas-stokers in 1889, and those at 
Manchester and elsewhere in the same 
year. 

But these instances stand alone, and constitute 
almost the only exceptions. In practically all other 
trades, as has been said, it is the summer that is the 
time of strikes. 

For examen the great London dock strike of 
1889, when John Burns and Ben Tillett led the men 
to victory to the battle-cry of the ‘ docker's 
tanner,” broke out on August 15th, and lasted 
for exactly onc month. 

The biggest strike the building trade has ever 
known took place during the hot summer of 1872. 

The great Taff Vale railway strike was fouglt 
oa® finish during the blazing August of 

In August, 1903, the men in forty associated 
tin works in South Wales struck work, and 56,000 
work people were idle. 


Simply Wanted a Holiday. 

Many of the men involved in this last-named 
struggle frankly avowed that they threw down their 
tools because they wanted a holiday, and it is 
extremely probable that the same feeling may 
underlay not a few other summer strikes. It must 
be very consoling to a workman to reflect that he 
has had his annual holiday, and at the same time 
has forced his employer to grant him an increase of 
his wages, or shorter hours, or whatever else it 
was he had made up his mind to fight for. 

There are many other reasons too why the 
summer time is preferable to the winter for pur- 
poses of a strike. Less food is required in hot 
weather than in cold; and it is not necessary 
to buy fuel in order to keep warm; while as a last 
resort spare clothing and blankets can be pawned 
in hot weather without risk of injury to health, 
or cven discomfort, whereas in winter this would 
not be the case. 

During the hottest part of summer, again, the 
children are at home from school, and can in many 
cases earn money at odd jobs, thereby supple- 
menting the strike pay that “dad” receives from 
his union. This was especially noticeable during 
the dock strike of 1889. In this struggle tho 
public sided with the strikers, and temporary 
employment was found for thousands of theic 
women and children by sympathisers all over 
London, and even in the provinces, 


Won't Stand About in the Cold. 

Then in the summ¢ time it is casier to arrange 
meetings and organise processions than it is in 
winter. Men will not stand about long in cold 
and rainy weather, or march very far through 
streets ankle dcep in slush. And a strike that is 
deprived of this specics of support is very apt to 
fizzle out. Experienced labour leaders are unani- 
mous in declaring that there is nothing like a series 
of rousing open-air meetings for “ keeping a strike 
alive.” 

Another thing. Hot weather inflames men’s 
blood, and rouses the fighting spirit without. which 
the best organised strike is foredoomed to failure. 
This was well understood amongst soldiers in the 
days before breech-loading rifles were invented, 
and when, consequently, personal pugnacity 
counted for far more than it does now. 

Then armics went into winter quarters on the 
first approach of cold weather, and battles were 
fought in the summer time only. 

It is no use calling upon a man to continue on 
strike when he is blue with cold and pinched with 
hunger, and when he knows, moreover, that at 
home there is neither fuel in the ccilar nor food ia 
the larder, 


Therefore “Why is a roast partridge like a powder puff?” 


A Wooing That Was Not Quite a Success. 


By D. E. PARSONS. 


Errrant SavxpERS pushed open the garden gate 
of Briar Cottage and strode up tho little flagged 
pathway, hammcring loudly upon the door. 

His little eyes glistencd, and a grim smile lay round 
his rugged mouth. 

He had been waiting for this for years. At last 
had come the opportunity of paying back Charlotte 
Clegg for her treatment of him twenty years before. 
She would not be quite so high and mighty this time, 
he thought. 

Twenty years ago Charlotte Clegg, the daughter 
of a farmer, had been young and pretty, and twenty 
years ago Ephraim Saunders, then an ostler, had asked 
jer to marry him. But Charlotte had treated his 
proposal with disdain and laughed him to scorn. 

And now Ephraim Saunders held Charlotte Clegg 
in the hollow of his hand. 

A minute later he was seated opposite her. 

Time had not dealt kindly with the spinster, for in 
spite of her good looks, she had, somehow, never 
married. Her once becoming ape pe had changed 
into sharp angles, and the wisp of grey hair drawn 
tightly away from her temples and twisted into an 
equally tight knot at the back of her head left no 
indication of the bright tresses that once contributed 
towards her youthful charms. 

Ephraim was by no means an Adonis himself, but 
as he ed at the woman before him and took in 
the cvidences of the ravages time had made on her, 
he felt thankful that Miss still bore the cognomen 
of Miss Clegg and not that of Mrs. Saunders. 

But that was not going to alter his determination 
to repay Charlotte for the enubbing he had 
received. 

“ T reckon you know what I’m here for!” he rasped 


out. , 

Charlotte nodded, without speaking. 

“« This ’ere’s my third visit. I said last time I came 
if you couldn’t pay I wouldn’t wait no longer, no 
more I won’t. Now can you pay up?” 

The woman shook her head, still keeping silence. 

**T bought this mortgage in 98, an’ you are three 
years be’ind in the,interest. I want a settlement 
now or——” 

He paused meaningly. Then as she said nothing, 
he continued triumphantly : 

“It’s my turn to do the ‘aughty now. Ephraim 
Saunders wasn’t good enough for Charlotte Clegg when 
’e was a common ostler only earnin’ twelve bob 
a week. Things is altered a bit now, ain’t they? 
Ephraim Saunders is worth seven thousand, and 
Charlotte Clegg”’—he flicked his eecond finger and 
thumb—“ ain’t worth that!” 

His little beady eyes rested epitefully on the woman. 
Ah ! how he had dreamed of this moment. Soon she 
would begin to . Let her beg. 

Sho fixed him with her gimlet gaze. 

“You know I can’t pay, so you'll have to do your 
worst!” she bit out. 

Ephraim looked. This was not exactly how he had 
pictured the interview. The look on her face was 
hardly one of tearful entreaty. 

““Wh-whero'll you go? What'll you do?” he 
quavercd, disconcerted at this unexpected attitude. 

“That’s my business!” Charlotte returned 
sharply. 

“S*pose you'll go to that niece of yours?” he 
persisted, eyeing her from under his lids. 

“You leave my niece out of the matter. Your 
business is with me!” she snapped back. 

““T don’t know as it is entirely,’ Ephraim n 
slowly. “She ain’t a bad-lookin’ gal——” He 
paused as if in thought, then, turning his eyes to the 
opposite wall, said awkwardly : ‘“* There’s just one way 
in which you might wipe off that debt.” 

Charlotte looked sharply at him. 

‘And that is?” 

“T’ve been thinkin’ lately of takin’ a wife. It’s 
lonely livin’ by myself. As I said before, I’m worth 
seven thousand pounds and can afford to keep a wife.”’ 
He looked full at her. ‘‘ If your niece will marry me, 
I'll agree to cancel that mortgage.” 

Charlotte turned and eyed the other steadily. 

Ephraim looked uncomfortable. 

““My niece ain't for sale,” she snapped. 

“It isn't every gal gets the chance to marry seven 
thousand!’ mumbled the man. “If she thought 
anything o’ you she wouldn't care to see you turned 
out.” 


“P’r’aps not. But as it happens she——” 


Complete Short. Story. Koa ot 


Charlotte stopped suddenly and a gleam came into 


her eyes. : 

A plan was beginning to form in her brain whereby 
she could get even with this man before her. 

She raised her hand to her mouth. She appearal 
to be thinking deeply. 

“Well, of course,” she said at last slowly and 
hesitatingly, “ there’s no accounting for girls’ tastes. 
She might and she might not. -Some girls ain't 
particular as to age.”* 

Ephraim winced. 

“It'd take a load off my mind to know she had a 

ood home and would never want for anything, 
ides relieving me of this debt,” she went on. 

© i you lay it before ’er ? ” Ephraim asked, almost 

rly. 
arlotte looked sharply. at him. ; 

“If le my niece to marry you, will you 
give me a written agreement cancelling the mortgage 
on the day she accepts your offer? ” . 

The man nodded quickly. ‘Yes, I'll put it down 
in black and white. When'll you ask ’er?” 

“T think,” Charlotte said slowly—‘‘I think it’d 
look more natural if you wrote and asked her yourself, 
not mentioning anything about the mortgage.” 

“ P'raps it would,” admitted Ephraim. 

“She is away at present, but as soon as she comes 
back I'll give it to her.” 

When Charlotte closed the door on him a minute 
later, a grim smile flickered over her gaunt features. 

That night Ephraim dispatched a note addressed to 
Charlotte’s niece, asking her to marry him. 

Two days later he received a reply. 
wt little eyes gleamed with satisfaction as he 


Dear Mr. SAUNDERS, 

Your offer of marriage came as & ihe surprise. As 
yon say in your letier, it is not always the young men who 
make the best husbands. For my part I have always 
preferred the society of older men as being so much more 
interesting and sensible, and I accept with pleasure your 
proposal, Hoping to see you at the cottage very coon. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Lottiz CLEe@. 


Ah-h! Charlotte knew which side her bread was 
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buttered. She had persuaded her nicce to marry him. 
He would go to see her this very day. 

Once again Ephraim was seated opposite Charlotte. 
There was a and ink on the table beside her. 

“* Where she?” Ephraim asked, looking 
ex rene aroun. is : 

* She’ ere presently,” Charlotte said, placin 
the pen and ink before him. ‘“ May as well we this 
business over first.” 

Ephraim took pen and paper and slowly and 
laboriously wrote, cancelling the mortgage on the 
cottage. 

Charlotte blotted the signature carefully and locked 
it away in the bureau. 

Then she turned and faced him. 

“When do you wish the banns of our marriage 
published ?”? she asked. 

Ephraim gazed at her uncomprehendingly. 

*Wh-what do you mean? Our marriage?” 

“T am referring to your proposal of marriage to 
me which I accepted,” Charlotte replied steadily. 

“You accepted? What are you talking about ? 
I never made no offer of marriage to you. I wrote 
that note to your niece.” 

* You addressed it to Miss Clegg?” 

** Yes, Miss Clegg, your niece.” 

** My niece is no longer Miss Clegg. She was marricd 
four days ago in London. Her name is now Fullcr.”’ 

“What?” shrieked the othr. 

Before he could say another word an inner door 
of the ropm opened and Charlotte’s niece appearcd. 
Behind her was a young fellow dresscd in neat tweeds. 

* My niece, Mrs. Fuller, and her husband,” introduced 
Charlotte. ‘She has been looking forward to mecting 
her future uncle,” she finished, darting a look at 
Ephraim. 

But he was oblivious to everything. With 
apoplectic countenance ke stormed up and down the 
little room. 


| your niece. 


“Tl have you up for it, you swindli era 
Gettin’ that agrecment aera me ot f, 

tences. I'll make you pay for it, see if I don: 1" 

e bellowed. ' 

“ Two can play at that game, Ephraim,” inte;:« 
Charlotte, a curious note in her voice. ‘ 

He stopped suddenly. 

““Wh-what ? Who?” he began falteringly. 

Charlotte Clegg went to the bureau and ext:.. | 
a letter. 

She held it in front of Ephraim. 

“ P'r’aps you recognise this,” she said carc!- 1\, 

It was the proposal he had written. . 

“Look here!’ he bellowed. “I won’t marr: — 
lll be hanged if I do! That note was intend |: 

“That would be rather difficult to prove in a « 
of law,” broke in the young man for the firt 1» 
“ This letter is dated July 27th. Miss Lottie Choy. .. 
married to me on July 25th.” 

“Court o’ law?” Ephraim gasped fecbly. 

“This letter contains an offer of marriace to \' 
Clegg. The lady accepts. You refuse to mari. : 
He turned to Charlotte. ‘What damages us \ , 
intend suing for?” . 

Ephraim gasped and dropped heavily into a «' 
His face had gone a sickly hue, and his littl: | 
eyes seemed to have receded still farther into |,i- 

“ Wh-what’ll you settle for?” he qui 
fetching out his cheque-book. 

* Five hundred.” 

1: The words snapped from between Charlctt. 1! 'n 


With shaking fingers and amid a tense ~' > 
Ephraim Saunders wrote out the cheque. 

‘As he handed it over his eye fell on t!c ni‘ 
Charlotte’s hand. 

“TH be obliged if you'll hand over t!.at [11 
communication,” he said drily. 

She passed the note to him. He put it car‘ 
away in his pocket- book. 

As the door swung to behind him the eyes oft). + 1.0 
met, and a smile slid over the features of caci. 


WOMAN’S NATURE. 

Tue Irish doorkeeper of the woman’s club }..1 
swept and garnished the rooms, 

For hours he had waited. 

It was long past the time when Mrs. Hymi:.’2 
should have address-d the club on dress reform. 

Yet neither the club nor the lecturer ha] appearc. 

The telephone rang, and when he answend a 
feminine voice said : 

“This is Mrs. Hyminde. Will you please «:- 
nounce to the club that I am detained at the spr i! 
summer sale at Hash & Hasher’s, and cainot 

ibly fill my en, ment this afternoon ?” 
Po Thin, roe ore said the doorkeeper, “yon 
hod best tell th’ cloob yersilf. Yez'll toind it ut 
th’ same sale.” 


GREY HENS, NOT GROUSE AT ALL. 

Tuere is trickery in every trade, and pou" 3 
are no exception. At this time of the year, to 
and for the next few months housewives ni: | 
particularly careful to see that they arc mi 
swindled. 

During August and September, for instane”. © | 

artridges and grouse often take the place oi) 
irds. Grey hens, too, have been substitute! 
use. ; 

Carefully examine the legs and sce if they + 
been singed. When old partridges are <ul | 
for young ones look and see if the bir ! 
“jointed,” as the trade term is. This is | 
follows : The bird’s joints are dislocated anv 
back, the wing joints being nicked with © 
knife. Find the nick, and you have discov: + 
fraud, before cooking ! 

One of the most extensive swindles of po 
is to palm off plovers for woodcocks. A !"! 
is very like a woodcock in appearance when « 
for cooking. Plovers cost only one-fourth « 
price of woodcocks. but the unscrupulous |° 
charges you the full woodcock price. ; 

How can you tell the difference ? Well. fo 
thing, a woodcock never has its entrail: | 
when prepared for cooking. Another tliit 
head and neck are left on the body, but @ ' 
point to note is that the lower beak is cut ¢'. 
fraudulent plover has the whole of its beak 
though its feat and neck are left on to deces 
housewife. ; 

The plover’s entrails are removed, and the i: 
filled with aconglomeration of chicken’s live: 
with butter and flour. Of course, the exp | 
detect the difference between the faked 2” 
real at once, but then the average housewi'’ ° 
a great deal of what her tradesmen tell L 
trust. 


For the best reasons I will give five pairs of pocket scissors. Mark postcards ‘‘ Partridge.” (See page 248.) 
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FIRST PRIZE: 


£100. 


SECOND PRIZE : 


£25. 


Ir you have not started our new Picture Puzzle competition you can 
begin at once to-day. Below we give you the eighth set of pictures. These 
illustrate the names of the hedge of certain advertised articles or 
of the articles themselves, What we wish 
you to do is to study these pictures, and try 
to find out the name of the article or of 
the proprietor which each represents. For 
instance, the small example picture shown 
here represents Camp Coffee (the name of 
an advertised article). 

The pictures have been selected by the Editor as 
being, in his opinion, the most suitable to repre- 
sent the articles or proprietors intended; but he is 
open to conviction, and to prevent tho possibility of 
an imperfectly considered decision he will have the 
assi-tince of three members of the staff to help him 
in determining which are the best solutions. 

The Editor will give his decision after all solutions 
have been carefully considered and di-cussed. 

To the competitor who submits the 
greatest number of solutions which, in the 
opinion of the Editor, give the best names to the pictures, a prize of £100 
will be awarded, and the remaining prizes will be distributed according 
to merit. 

Only two more sets of pictures will appear. 


EXAMPLE PICTURE. 


Camp Coffee. 


IN CASH PRIZES FOR SOLVING 
THE PICTURES BELOW. 


Cut across here. 


THIRD PRIZE: 


£10. 


3 Prizes of £5 each. 
50 sin, Li» 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS, 

1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms. 

2, When you have fille] in the names on the entry form, sign your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the entry form, and keep it carefully 
beside you until the date for sending in is announced in Pearson's Weekly. 

8. Another entry form with different pictures will appear in Pearson’s Weekly 
next week. 

4. To the competitor who submits the greatest number of solutions (one solution 
for each picture) which, in the opinion of the Editor, are the best, a prize of £100 
will be awarded. The remaining prizes will be awarded according to merit. 


5. In the event of a tie between three or more competitors for the first prize of 
£100, there will be set a competition amongst the tying competitors in which 
the prize will be awardcd to the competitor whose reply, in the opinion of the 
Editor, after consideration and discussion, is the best. After this has been dons 
the smaller prizes will be allocated. 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery of 
any attempt submitted. 

7. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the competition, and 
telegrams will be ignored. 


8. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this understanding 
only. 


You can begin this competition to-day. Back numbers of “P.W.” containing the previous sets 
of pictures can be obtained through your newsagent. 


“Hinas proposed to Miss Rich by sending her 
* card containing the one word ‘ Knot’? we 

is W hat did she reply 2?” 

“* Not!’ “ The gas.” 


“Dip you h = say 
Sven Heeiga Miss Squalls sing ‘ Home, 


a. i a E hod - Ea of it.” 
well done. Ever “ ?? 
began to think of home at once.” eed You Tho stamp." 
«Tava a cigarette 1” 


goo 


“Congratulations! What's ie lady’s name ?” THE DATE 


“Was your inclosure to the cditor used ?”* 


‘*T prepep through the keyhole last night to see | ‘‘ Youna Brown’s playing on the cornet is simply 
sister and Mr. Spoonabit.” 
‘* What did you find out ?”” 


jawful, and vet you told me he was a teacher.” 
“TI did not! I simply said he was a tooter.” 


‘““WovLp you be satisfied if I let you have just 
“one kiss 2?” 
i oc No ! ” 

“Then you may have one kiss,” 

“Smitrx and Brown were both disappointed 
| in love by tiie same woman.” 


fie thanks. I have given up smoking for REMEMBER pe SEPT. | “ vid sho reject them both, then ?” 


| “Qh, no! Smith marricd her, and Brown 
28. | «idn’t . 


bd , ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ey oe ’ 
I think Spring with its light tints, its singing birds, its stirring winds, brings with if bright spirits.” = 


The Salt Water Comes All the Way from 
Lowestoft. 


SEA-BATHING is at once one of the most pleasur- 
able and the most health-giving of the many 
advantages to be derived from a holiday at the sea- 
side. But the unfortunate Londoner who is 
ig cgi by his income from going to the coast is 
or the most part unaware that, for a few pence, 
he can have the sea brought to him. That is to 
say, he can derive all the health (if none of the 
pleasure) of sea-bathing without moving outside 
his own house. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company possesses 
@ sea-water department, the object of which is, as 
the name implies, to collect and deliver pure sea- 
water. Before this department was started expert 
chemists were set to work all along the East Coast 
to find the spot where the eea-water is at its 
purest. 

After much consultation Lowestoft was fixed upon. 
An expensive local plant was thereupon set up 
including a powerful pumping station ; and piping 


It Will Fly Between London and Windsor. 
THE recent aeroplane reliability test has so 


increased the confidence of experts that we are 
shortly to have an aeroplane post. The “ talking 
stage” has already been safely left behind—the 
necessary permission has been granted by the 
Postmaster-General to Captain Windham, one of 
the promoters—and arrangements are being made 
with various West-End establishments for the 
erection of “ aerial pillar-boxes ” on their premises. 

The service wi started experimentally 
between London and Windsor; and it is expected 
that the time required to travel the twenty-one 
miles will not exceed half-an-hour. 

The ordinary postmen will collect the letters from 
the aerial pillar-boxes and forward them by motor- 
van to the aerodrome at Hendon, which will be the 
starting point from London. 

Arrived at Windsor, the aerial postmen will 
deliver the letters at the town post-office ; local 
letters will be delivered by the next round ; while 
those for other parts of the country will be sent on 
as if they had been posted in Windsor originally. 

The aerial post will be a private enterprise, the 


How the Fruit Poacher Robs Orchards. 


IF there is anything in this world worth stealing- 
it is pretty certain that there is a thief in the world 
who is determined to make a good attempt to steal it. 

The ripening plum, the juicy pear, and the crisp 
English apple are as tempting to the professional 

orchard poacher as they are to the schoolboy in 
knickers. The difference is merely in the motive. 

One robs the fruit trees for profit, the other that 
he may eat thereof. The fruit growers care very 
little really about the small urchin who stufis his 
pockets with apples and runs for it. The damage 
that is done that way simply doesn’t compare with 
the wholesale loss caused by organised fruit 
poaching. 

The orchard thieves invariably work at night 
and rarely are they caught. The reason for this 
is that it is very difficult to set a proper watch over 
a big orchard at night-time. 

Occasionally trained dogs are used, but then only 
when the owner’s house is within hearing distance 
of the orchard. 

Orchard thieves work, as a general rule, in 
angs of three. Onc man keeps a_ look-out 
or the owner or a strolling policeman, another 

peye attention to stripping the trees of their 
it, and the third reccives the fruit. as it 
is Joined. 
he gang takes turn and tum about, and in a 
few hours can do an incalculable amount of damage 


In that sentence the only vowel used is I. I want similar sentences of not more than twenty-five words. & 4 
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CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RAGE 


From the Orystal Palace on 
September 9th. 
FREE COUPONS ENTITLING THE BIRDS To 
COMPETE FOR £115 IN PRIZES. 

Tue proprietors of Pearson's Weekly | ++ 
arranged a grand race for birds of any >: . 
above stated, and have placed the orvan: 
and care of the birds under the capable mi: .. 
ment of Mr. H. C. Howden, the London Sr, : 
of the National Homing Union, who will be :-.;-. 
by a Committee of London’s greatest experi:, 


was quickly laid to a point well beyond the 
harbour. : 

The sea-water is drawn through this into huge 
truck tanks, painted “ sea water,” which may be seen 
any time in the “  gidings at the terminus. 

Arrived in the iiyertbel anes from the 
tank to small kegs, which are on to the carts 
for delivery. 

Great care is taken to insure cleanliness of tanks 
and kegs; for the company knows that a number 
of experts keep a none too friendly eye upon this 
branch. of their activity. If any charges of impurity 
could be sustained extensive and increasing 
clientele, of which hospitals and nursing homes form 


ited 


the backbone, ny a be imperilled. ; SECTIONS. 
Already there has been a deal of discussion | The birds will compete in the following so ‘jong; 
on the subject of the actual ownership of the sea- | A, B, C, D, E, F. 


water which surrounds our coasts, | there is no 
doubt that the ordinary poem individual who 
attempted to take water from the sca for com- 
mercial purposes would soon be called upon to 
demonstrate his right to do so. 

Arrangements, however, are now being made 
with local authoritics at more than one spot on the 
sea-coast for the extraction of sea-water, and it may 
not be long before every big town in the kingdom 
will have its regular supply of sea-wator for 
bathing purposes. 


SECTION A.— Open to the Northern and & ¢11}", 
Centre and the area covered by the Up Noth 
Combine. 

SECTION B.— to the Yorkshire Cou, 
and area covered by the Yorkshire Com)! in, 

SECTION C.—Open to Lancashire, Cii-' ir, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland. 

SECTION D.—Open to the West Midland ( hire, 
including North Staffordshire and Birniis 1 
districts. 

SECTION E.—Open tothe East Midlan! Contre 
and the area covered by the Derby~jire and 
South Yorkshire Centre. 

SECTION F.—Opentothe South of Pnelin tics 
comprised by the London and Souti:-\\. 
Centres, but excluding the district wit in a 


chief object of which is to test the regularity of the 
aeroplane and its ible use for conveying 
letters that could not be delivered by other 


means. five-mile radius of the Crystal Palio. 1): 
Tho cost of the service is at present quite radius does not exclude any loft nort'; dk 9 
unknown. But as the promoters do not wish to Thames. 


derive any pecuniary benefit from the venture, 
arrangements have been made by which the profits, 
if any, will be devoted to various charities. For 
this p an issue will be made of aerial post- 
cards which will be sold at fancy prices. 

Those of our readers who are interested in stamp- 
collecting would do well to obtain specimens of the 
first issue of the first aerial postmark, as these are 
sure to become valuable in a few years. 

Shortly we may expect aeroplanes to take the 
place of the “‘ late delivery” boxes, for the overseas 
mail, the county post, andsoon. This has already 
been done in America. 

Last June Mr. John Wanamaker, the well- 
known millionaire, found that he had forgotten 
a package when the Olympic was actually sailing. 
A wireless mess: was sent on shore, and Mr. 
Thomas Sopwith, the British aviator, was com- 
missioned to deliver the package by acroplane. 

He overtook the Olympic at Fort Hamilton, 
dropped the package safely aboard, at the eleventh 
hour, as it were, and returned safely to New York. 
Soon “late fee” letters will catch the outgoing 
mail-boat in the same way. 


W.B.—Birds competing with local ores i ons 
which overlap the above arcas (execj. i" - 
five-mile limit) will compete in the S otic cn 
which they are race marked. 

PRIZES. 

A first prize of £5 and five prizes of £1 cas vii 
be awarded in each section, and, in additicn. t' ve 
will be a CHAMPIONSHIP PRIZE oF £50 adit >, 
value £5, to the bird making the highest vel ss. 

No entry fee is required. A free coupen vil be 
found on p. iii of red cover, but it mist ss ro 
account be forwarded before the bird is svi:t. 

Competitors mayenter anynumber of ot-.' ata 
coupon must be filled up and accompai:y «0! ‘h. 

Each competitor must send his bids «1+ 
paid, addressed—Pearson’s Weekly, (ryt! 1! 
Station, London, and address a label aii y: ‘ 
carriage for the return of theempty bask i. © . 

titors must inclose in an envelope attired * 

asket a separate couzon from Pearsons bi 1+] ¢ 
each one of their birds. 

All birds must be dispatched to reach the Css 11 
Palace before midday Friday, Septem! : “5 
when the race marks will be stamped on wit’. 

If a telegram of liberation is required a -+ 
and addressed form must also be incloscd. 

Competitors desiring to save the ¢exjr of 
separate railway carriage on their bird: - i 
communicate with their local clubs, wis) *% 
given the power to collect and race-marx o's 1" 
their own district, and to forward them in Veet 
club baskets, carriage paid, to the Cry-ta! P M 
together with the separate coupon for ene Nis. 
when they will be countermarked on an:v' |. 

Clubs carrying out this arrangement may." *:" 
discretion, charge a small fee, sufficicr’ | 
cover the cost of carriage, or they may a." an 
entry fee, or optional pools, to form priz 1 © i 
own competition. . 

The birds will, as far as possible, be 
as to arrive home before | p.m. -— 

Tho arrival of all birds must be telezry."'! & 
the offices of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrivtt. *" *" 
W.C., and verified in ordinary way to same “"™ 
The telegraphic address is HuMovRSOMr, Loxtes 

The time allowance for reaching the!" 
telegraph office will be at the rate of three | : 


for the first half mide, two minutes for the 1s! - 


to an orchard. As soon as each basket is filled 
with the stolen fruit it is taken to a pony and trap 
in waiting, so if the thieves are alarmed they can 
drive off without haring had their Jabour for nothing. 

The thieves generally stop work in time to get 
to the early moming market, where tho disposal 
of the fruit is by no means a difficult matter. 
Often, indeed, the stolen plums and pears are sold 
before the unfortunate orchard owner realises that 
he has been robbed ! 

The next night the thieves are off to an entirely 
different district engaged in pear and plum plunder- 
ing. During the season they rarely miss a night 
without robbing some orchard or other, for 
the time at their disposal is comparatively short. 

What perhaps exasperates the orchard owner 
more than anything is the lack of sympathy he 
ae from the public if he catches the thieves. One 

ruit grower received many letters from people all 

over the country because he got two of these fruit 
poachers a short term in gaol Most of the corre- 
spondents raised the outcry because they said it 
was a shame to send people to gaol for helping 
themselves to a little fruit! 

Note “helping themselves to a little fruit!” 
One grower in Devonshire lost a whole produce of 
an acre and a half a few summers ago! Another 
victimised grower, who was congratulating himself 
on = particular pear-tree, never sold a pear 
off ii 

The season had been rather poor, but one tree 
was well-ladon with “ Williams.” The orchard 
grower expected to clear at least £7 to £8 profit. 
The night before he arranged to pick the fruit, 
however, every single pear was stolen and not a 
trace of the thieves was ever discovered. 


liber i. d 20 


mile, and three minutes per milo for an) 
distance. : nicl 
The probable result of the race will be piers 
in Pearson’s Weekly out on September =1-'. ‘ 
probable winners will then be required to" 
their exact flying distances by the great ‘| 
System. The final list of prize-winners Wi" 
published in due course in Pearson's Weeki. 
The birds will be at their owners’ risk fr 
time they leave their lofts until their return ' 
The decision of the pe of P 
Weekly shall be final and binding on all py 
The race will W flown under N.H.U. Rs. 


as 
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(0 by ote men 
Sm} 
fom paleJowns 
Londoners Should Read this Article Before 
Visiting the Country. 
tr: these days when motor-’buses, tram-cars, and 
excursion trains are run for the benefit of 


oie with moderate means, the town-dweller 
its the country much more frequently than of 


Vinfortunately, however, he very often makes 
cif highly unpopular, when on these visits, 
tous his thoughtless behaviour, and, as a 
.-ssequence, Farmer Hodge takes a strong dislike 
ty all holiday-makers, especially those from the 
towers, 

‘lis is a great pity, because the townsman does 
rot mean to inconvénience anybody ; he only wants 
1 <njoy himself, and if he would only exercise 
4 [ttle thoughtfulness he could do so without 
interfering with Hodge or his farming interests. 

One ef the commonest sights in the country is a 

(xk ef sheep being driven along the high road 
Ly a man and dog. Often the animals spread out 
across the 
whole 
breadth of 
the road, 
and = when 
they come to 
a side-road, 
the dog is 
sent forward 
to head 
them off and 
prevent 
them from 
turning. The 
townsman 
who meets a 
flock at the 
juncture of 
two roads, 
as shown in 
the.first pic- 
ture, should 
keep his eye 
on thesheep- 
doz. and alter his own course according to the 
meusements of that animal. 
_ In this picture, for instance, if the dog is sent 
forward to head the sheep off from the side-road, 
\.. townsman should move off along line BB, so as 
lo help the dog. If, on the other hand, the sheep 
are being driven along line C, the townsman should 
turn a bit to his right along line DD. What he 
stould not do is to continue walking along in the 
entre of the road. If he persists in doing this he 
i: Lound to cause confusion and give the shepherd 
a lot of unnecessary trouble. 

A very bad habit, which almost all townspeoplo 

pectise when first they visit the country, is shown 
‘the second sketch. They will not remember 
‘0 -hut gates after them. They will go to all sorts 
«' trouble to get @ gate open, but, once having got 
{hiowch, ‘the last man of the party swings it to 
leoind him and runs off to join Bis friends, 
_ this sort of thing causes farmers endless annoy- 
ain ‘ind often means the destruction of crops by 
i. ‘ving cattle or sheep. Surely it ousht not to 
¢ dificult for holiday-makers to remember always 
to sut gates after them ! 

‘en you will come upon a hedge with a weak 
| < mit, which has been repaired with a number 
* vosts and some loose thorn branches. It is not 


1! tv act when meeting a flock of sheep. 


One of the firat ie the townsman has got to remember 
behs Fhe into the country is to SHUT THE GATES 
Jones sack To let Farmer Giles’ sheep into Former 

root-field will cause a lot of unnecessary trouble. 


For the best sentence I 
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dificult to remove the posts, if you want to get 
through the hedge, but*putting them back again 
may be a much more treublosomo — affair. 
temember, however, that you have no right to 
destroy the hedge-repairer’s work like this for 
your own convenicnce unlc:s you are prepared 
to replace it again. 

When walking along the dusty country roads 
you will sometimes become fagged and hot, and 
feel inclined to lie down for a rest. Perhaps you 
come to a field full of fine high, standing grass. 
You think this would make an ideal resting-place, 
so over the gate you climb and settle yourself 


SY - Pat us) nS send 


wee 


ws! 7 
When you settle down in any farmer's hayfield this is the 
result. It spoils the hay. 
comfortably, after the manner of the third drawing. 

If you are not used to the country, it never 
occurs to you that you are flattening out Farmer 
Hodge's hay, which is just ready to be cut. 

If you were a mower you would know how 
difficult it is to cut grass when it has been flattened 
out like this; but as you are a townsman, you feel 
considerable surprise when Farmer Hodge comes 
along and angrily orders you out of his hay-field. 

Another very pleasant spot to rest is under the 
shadow of a hayrick, where you can lean back 


If you rest in the shadow of a hayrick, smoking your pipe, 
‘on’t throw matches abuut, ur the rick will be burnt. 
and have a quiet pipe in peace. So far so good, 
but life in a town has made you very careless 
with your matches, and after lighting your pipe 
you fling tho match over your shoulder, as shown 
in the fourth sketch. The match, still burning, 
falls on point A, and the next thing you know is 
that the rick is on fire! Of course, you did not 

mean any harm. 
The tripper who goes picnicking is one of the 


re ar PGE os at 


The Trail of the Tripper. 
The whole landscape is marred by pupers, bores, botiles, 
and other debris. . 


most unpopular characters amongst. dwellers in the 
country, and simply because of his thoughtless lack 
of manners. ‘Take a pretty little view, like that in 
the last sketch, an ideal place for a picnic. Your 
tripper uses the spot, and then leaves it as an eye- 
sore for all who pass by afterwards. 

It is behaviour such as this on the part of holiday- 
makers that cause people to close their parks and 
estates to the would-be picnicker, 


will give five shillings. 


Mark postcards 


OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 
Six More Half-guineas Offercd to 
Readers this Week. 
AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 39. 

(1) UNCLE SAM. 

The winning definition of this phrase was contributed 
by Miss M. Longley, 71 Tigh Street, Manchester, S.L'., 
to whom the piize of 10s, 6d. has been awarded : 

A nickname first given to the United States during 
the War of Independence, when somcone, inquiring 
the meaning of the now familiar sign, U.S., on a bale 
of imported goods, was laughingly told it meant 
Uncle Sam, the namo given to Samuel Wilson, a 
popular wharf-inspector. 

(2) SUBLIME PORTE, 

The altempt selected as the best was received from 
E. J. Davies, 17 Fairleigh Terrace, Downs Road, 
Enfield, who wrote as follows: 

This term is a French rendering of Babi Ali, or The 
High Gate, and refers comprehensively to the 
Ottoman Court, or the Governmaws of the Turkish 
Empire. At the Bab, or gate, of the palace it was 
the custom to dispense justice. 

(3) FAGGOT VOTES. 

L. Osborne, 18 Oak Street, Accrington, Lancs., submilted 
the winning explanation, which was thus expressed : 

‘“* Faggot Votes” were created by dividing property 
into sevcral small lots (as a faggot was split up), 
each just large enough to qualify its owner to vote. 
Portions were transferred to persons otherwise unable 
to vote. The extension of the franchise in 1884 to all 
rural householders destroyed the practice. 

(® BORN IN THE PURPLE. 

The prize winner, Miss Blandford, Woodlands, 
Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells, explaincd the above 
phrase as follows : 

Said of children of Royal birth. Purple and 
porphyry are the same word in Greck: An apartment 
of the Byzantino Palace lined with porphyry was 
reserved for the use of the Empresscs, al the birth 
of their children was expressed by the appellation of 
phyrogenite, or “ born in the purple.” 

(5) NISI PRIUS. 

The prize was won by W. Nixey, 73 Thornyhedge Road 
Gunnersbury, W., whose explanation was thus worded : 

Trials by jury in civil actions. In tho old Latin 
form the rtics were summoned to Westminster, 
“ unless before’ (nisé prius) the fixed time the judges 
visited the county to which the case belonged. The 
proviso is now discontinued, the trials taking place 
on circuit as a matter of course. 

(6) OLYMPUS. 

The attempt in this contest selected as the Lest was 
received from W. F. Crossland, 105 Burcot Road, Heelcy, 
Shefficld, who wrote as follows : 

The highest peak of a mountain range in Greece, 
between Thessaly and Macedonia. Picturesquely clad 
with pine trees, and of commanding appearance, it 
was singled out in ancient times as the abode of the 
gods, and has a place in most of the legends of Grecian 
mythology. 

GOING AWAY IN SEPTEMBER? 

You are? Well, don’t you think that a little extra 
monev would come in handy? A holiday is robbed 
of half its joys if you have got to think of every singio 
penuay you are going to spend. A little extra casi: is 
always welcome at these times, and there is no reason 
why you shouldn't have it. 

Below you will find half-a-dozen words or phrases 
intended to test your knowledge.“ Pooh!” vou say. 
“ T have heard them all before. Why, anybody knows 
what they mean!” Right, thatisjust whet Iwant. f 
want you to get a postcard and just tc Il me what veu 
think they mean as cicariy and concisely as pos 

Pick ont any one of the expressions you seo be 
and send me the oxplination of it in your own Ww 


That explanation may be worth half a guinca to vow. 
If you like, you can send in explanations of all thes 
Knowledee “Testa, There is no ratriction plrord 
upon you in that way.- Thave six half-vuineas at my 


dixposalcach week, and there isnot the slightest reason 
why you shouldn't carn Guc, especially ws you want 
that little extra at tiis time of tho year. 

Send in your postcard now. 

(1) Jack Ketch. (4) Teoncelasts, 

(2) Petty Sessions. (5) Davy Jones's Locker. 

(3) Feather in One's Cap. (6) Dilphin Clissics. 

I want all my rcaders to enter this simple 
knowledzo test. 

Virst of all write the word or phrase you choosa 
on the back of a pusteard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you cau—in any 
case, you must not excced fifty words—and sija 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, August 31st. You 
may send all your postcards for this competition im 
cne envelope, provided it is uddresscd as above. 


“Ego.” (See pase 248.) 


STRIKERS’ MECCA. 


a titi 

Mr. P. Doubleyou Visits Tower Hill. 
(Tower Hil is ankist.ric space close to the Tower of 
London on which all grisoners lodged tn the Tower 
areiting death were executed. It ts xewa favourite 

mecting-place for strikers and cgitators.) 

I am writing this near Tower Hill. Ten thousand 
dock strikers are there cheering their leaders—a 
terrific roar. 

Times and customs change. A few hundred 
years ago there were similar crowds and similar 
roars, but the cause was far removed from that 
of togday. They were beheading people, and the 
black-masked executioner was holding up newly- 
severed skulls, and calling out: 

“ Behold the head of a traitor!” 

Past the little wall from which the strike officials 
are speaking came some of the first nobles in the 
land with guards round them, and a clergyman 
muttering the words of the burial service. And 
there, where you sce bare-footed children of the 
strikers grubbing in a refuse receptacle for orange- 
yeel and banana skins, the discarded favourites of 
‘ings and quecns laid their faccs down on the 
block. 

lf that strike leader had used half the strong 
language then as he is doing at this moment he 
would probably have been headless to-morrow 
morning. A posse of soldiers from the Tower 
would have surrounded him and marched him 
inside. Look at the soldiers who are there now ; 
they are mingling with the men on strike and 
hoping they will not be called upon to use force. 

The Speakers’ Wall. 

Yes, we do things differently nowadays. They 
called those the “ good old times,” but all the same 
we are jolly glad we did not live in them. England 
is a much freer country than we realise. You can 
xo to Tower Hill now and say almost anything— 
pull the Government and the reigning houso to 
shreds and be quite certain of getiing home to tea. 

The “ Speakers’ Wall” is quite narrow, and when 
an orator becomes heated he runs a great risk of 
toppling over into the mass of pcople below. 

**Be careful!’ they shout. ‘Not so much 
wandering about. That’s only a wall, not a 
platform.” 

But sometimes a speaker grows so excited that 
he ignores all warnings, and then down he comes. 
He throws up his arms, steps on nothing instead 
of on the wall, and in a second he is sprawling 
amidst his supporters below. 

Tronical cheers greet him as he ascends to his 
place. 

Strolling by is an American tourist with a guide- 
book open at the page which describes the reign of 
terror in which Tower Hill figured so prominently. 
He calls to a policemen. 

? Looking for Relics. 

“Say, constable,” he says. “Can you point me 
out the spot where all this neck-chopping was done, 
anyway ?” 

“Over there where you see the nurse-maid 
talking to the soldier,” says the constable. 

“Any chance of buying a relic?” 

“Take it all for anything I care. I don't want 
it.” 

And the Yankee strolls on wondering why we 
English think so little about our historical treasures, 

Now, a troop of school children from a suburb 
come along. 

““ And was Queen Anne Boleyn led to execution 
out of that very gate ?’’ a little girl inquires of her 
teacher. 

“Yes, dear. This is the very placc.” 

In the centre of the ill-fated queen’s pathway 
rtands a dirty little street Arab munching fried 
fish—-the leavings of a dock hand. The schoolgirl 
stops and stares at him, Her childish dream of 
pageantry, founded on her school history books, 
is suddenly shattered, 

Here are a party of country people. A vendor 
of picture postcards of the Tower approaches them 
and invites them to buy. 

“Ts it ‘cre where Lady Jane Grey used to live 2?” 
a motherly old dame asks. . 

The picture postcard man thinks for a moment, 
and scratches his head to refresh his memory. 

“T don’t know, miself, lydy,”’ he says in an 
npologetic tone. “ Arsk the p'liceman on the gite. 
"k's sure to know. ’I:’s been on dooty there fer 

ears. Knowsev'rybody, She don't live ’ere now, 

{cel sure.” 


Jones has just opened a new boulshop. He wants an attractive notice in his window. 


« 
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easy, is as follows: 
week it is “Maid.” 
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SPARKLETS 


YOU MAY BE THE BIG WINNER. 
Tpis competition, which is both simple and 
Wo give you a name. This 
On this name we wish you 
to make a sentenco of four words, each of which 
must contain a letter of ‘‘ Maid.” 

An example sentence, which must not be used, 
and which will show you how to make your 


Sparklets, might read as follows: 


Makes IAds Incomes dwiDl:. 


You will see at a glance that the letters of 
“ Maid’? need not be the initials of the words 


of your sentence, a fact which simplifies your task 
considerably. 
sentence should contain the letters of ‘‘ Maid” 
in their proper order. 


At the same time the words of your 


This week we guarantce to distribute £50 
amongst the successful competitoi§¥; half of the 
amount available, which will be at least £25, will 
be awarded to the competitor whose ‘‘ SpakkLeT”’ is 
considered the best by the adjudicators, and the 
remainder will be distributed amongst those other 
competitors whose attempts come next in 
merit. 

Start now on “Sparklcts.” 
that £25. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, or 
they will be disqualitied, 

2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach toit a 
postul order for sixpence, ond place it in an envelope addressed to 
the Epitor, Pearson's Weekly, Hearietta Street, London, W.C. 

3. Mark your envelope “ Sparklets No. 4"’ ia the top left-hand 


corner. 
4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thu! , August Sist. 
5. Everyone who euters must s:nd a pcstal order for td. with the 
entry form. The P.O. must be mude payable to C, Arthur Pearson 
Ltd., and must be crossed “ & Co.” in the manner 
shown ino thisexample. The number must be written 
$n the space provided onthe entry form. Where cne 
P.O. of higher value is seat to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of this P.O. must be written 
on each entry form. 
6. Of the amount received (after deducting 
ten per ccut.), one half wili awarded to 
the sender of the Sparklet considered to be 
the best by the adjudicators, by whom originality 
of idea wil] be taken into consideration. If there are more senders 
than one of a Sparklet thus selected by the adjudicators, this 
half will be divided ainongst al! such senders, 
5. The remaining half will awardcd in gifts by the adjudi- 
cators amongst those competitois whose efforts show merit. 
8. The Editor will accept no respousibility in regard to the loss 
or non-delivery of any attempt subinitted. 
9. No correspondence will be entoved into in councction with the 
competition, and velegrams will be ignored. 
10. The published devision is tinal, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only. 


ENTRY FORM. 


You may win 


SPARKLETS No. 4. 


MAID. 


errerer erry 


RES ewe AIA TE omens edsaacinimnee ee OOo ee were rene ree eee renee eeeeee 


Ba. .at Postal Oder scncconcmermieneassncnse 


_ 
T agree to abide by the devision published in * Pearson's 


Weelslu,”” and to accept tt as sinal, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditious, 


Sighted cxcummermcnmemuamernroniin seas 
Address 
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RESULT OF “ SPARKLETS” No. 1, 


In our first “Sparklets” contest, readers were 
given the word: HOLIDAY. The amount avail- 
able for distribution is £50, and the first prize of £25 
has been awarded to B. Gibson, 35 Dorset Street, 
Hull, who submitted the following sentence: 

“THree gOlden baLls [nvariably patroniseD 
After ‘staY.’” 

The remaining £25 has been awarded in twenty- 
five £1 gifts. 

(For £1 Prizewinners sec page 243.) 


Wrre expisq 
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“LET'S PRETEND.” 


A Tale of Two Little Heathens. 

Ir was a very hot afternoon in Tinman'. ¢. « 
Even if you wore stout boots the pay: 
scorched your feet. If you had no projir 1...) 
wear, only old scraps of leather full of holes. tu. 0... 
the court was like walking on red-Lot bricks. 5. - 
a cat which came running in seemed limp wi’ 1. 
heat, and not at all inclined to play the part « 
for the sake of two children who promptly spi 
its trail, giving furious chase. e 

At last the boy, whose name was Tlion.is. = 
the cat into a corner, then fell upon it. i 

“ Quick, Liz,” he cried. ‘‘ Give us the tin!” 

Liz handed it to him, a battered tin can \3"! 
piece of string attached. With a deftm-: c+ 
showed he was well practised in the art the |. 
tied the tin to the cat’s tail. 

“Let her go!” he cried. And the ca‘ 
As it fled the court, a young man, dhe. 
all in black, with a wide soft hat and a lous |). 
coat, came in. He was the new misiow; ts 
Tinman’s Court. The cat darted between ! js). 
To avoid hurting it he made ao spring. | st : i 
balance, and came down full length on vu. 

pavement. : 
Only Elephant Hunting. 


The two children were so astonisiicd tl... ty 
forgot to run away. 

“Hullo!” said the reverend gentleman. ac '¢ 
picked himself up and saw them. His y-i + \.- 
kind; he meant no harm, it seemed—bit tis 
thought it wise to keep their distance. 

“ What have you been doing,” he asked, © iv 
poor cat?” 

Then up spake the boy, as cheeky as vou! 

“ Elephant-hunting,” he said, laughiny. 

The young missioner could not help lauvhin:. 
—though he was sorry enough for the cat, |. oi; 
knew no better. 

**You should always treat animals kin’! 
said, as he went in through an open duo.) 
pay his call. 

“Whatll we do now?” said Elza 
boy. 

“Let’s pretend we're out on |otiday sat 
Thomas ; and they started a new ganic jo ; 

They pretended they were a paity of the la 
children whom they had seen going of Joi ad 
holiday in Epping Forest. Pitiful it wa~ inde i: 
watch their make-belief. 

They were playing in the dust at muetd-pis mains 
when the young missioner came out into i.e dhece 
ling glare and sunshine of the court. 


to the 


“Hullo,” said his kindly voice. “ Wi." : the 
game now ?”? ; 
“Fresh Air Fund,” said Thomas ead boc, 0 
one breath. 
Never Been to the Country. 
“ Ah,” said the missioner. “I have heer! of it 


Readers of Pearson's Weekly subscriiec the nots 
which pays for the country holidays oi poo tovn 
children. Ever been for a Fresh Air Puad ¢-b 
ing?” he asked. 

“No, nor not likely to,” came tic uns 
answer. 

“Oh, but perhaps your turn will ¢« 1 
said the missioner reassuringly ; wit. dei. 
heaity invitation to join the mudyye boty 
party, went his way. 

* Poor little heathens,” he said (9 ti: 
day in the country would be a civilisg sy 0) 
besides doing their air-starved Ludi: @ wou” 

‘ood.”* 


” 
ison 


a 


Aud as he left Tinman’s Court he seatpost 
that some kindly reader of Pearsy.ns ihe (14 oO 
be moved to send cighteen-pence ty C20 1 A. 
Fund, so that Thomas and Eliza wisi te he 


joys of a real country outing. 
* * * * taf 
Perhaps, reader, you could spare the cr: 
pence ? Send it, if so, quickly to the BAP « 
you will buy for these children the hapjte>t +) 
their lives, 
There are no expenses of management {cr tLe: 2 ues 
Air Fund. borno by tie prt 


All expenses are b 5; 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daisy ! 4 aa 
Limited, the Standerd Newspapers, Lirit. fy 


the Kagged School Union. 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for 4 ui- 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a compicte P 


There is noe 


with the necessary attendants. Subscript : ae 
addressed _to the Hon. Secretary, BAF. j'0' ig 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. and ®:' p4 


acknow!cdged in the paper. Collectiag tors 


bad on application. 
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C-orrey had just settled down to the first stages 
of his beauty sleep when he awoke to find himself 
being roughly shaken. The shaker was Mra. Chorley. 

“Henry |” she cried in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘ What's 
hat noise do " 

“tT horley rubbed his eyes and listened for a moment. 
‘Then he answered : : 

“It's the rain pattering on the landing skylight. 
Lean heur it distinctly.” : 

-{ don't believe it!” replied Mrs. Chorley curtly, 
as she listened intently. “There! What's that 
nike?” 

“It's the cat,” explained Chorley wearily. ‘‘ She's 
got a mouse Ne ar kitchen. I renee 8 pane 7 
«Its a burglar getting t! t itchen 
window!” inaistond Mrs. Chorley. ea 

“Burglar? What nonsense!” said Chorley. 
“What would a burglar want to come to our house 


or ? 

“What do burglars 

for?” inquired rley sarcastic 
think it’s because they want to see 
the time? I tell you there’s a man 
in the kitchen. He's after the silver 
in tho plate-basket in the dining- 
room, and the cup grandfather won in 
aswimming-race. I wouldn’t lose it 
for anything. You rum down and 
hold the man while I scream for the 
olive.” 
By this time there was no doubt 
about the nature of the noise below. 
‘or the moment it occurred to 
‘horley that his wife ought to go 
dvuin and capture the burglar while 
he went to the window and called 
the police, because, having the 
stionver voice, he would naturally 
be a better screamer. Realising his 
ious duty, however, he got up very 
sovly in the hope that the burglar 
rijut have time to finish his nefarious 
joy and get clear away before he 
nierrupted, and thus avoid tho 
hince of a vulgar scuffle. He picked 
p the poker from the fireplace, and, 
«insa candle in his other hand, 
decended the- stairs, whilo Mrs. 
‘horley went to the window and 
shouted “ Murder! Fire!” 

Cherley opened the kitchen-door 
silly, and, to his delight, found no 
one there. He was just going back 
{> teil Mrs, Chorley that it was so 
lixe a woman to imagine all sorts of 
(lings that never happened, when a 
hind shot out from behind the door 
inl knocked the candle from his 
£Tasp, 

, W-w-what is it? Who-who's th-thero ?” gasped 
Chorley, trembling with fright. 

“If you utter @ cry, you're a dead man!” said a 
stcrn voice, And, at the same moment, Chorley felt 
something cold pressed against his forehead, and his 
‘ustinct told him that it was the barrel of a revolver. 
‘As a matter of fact, it wasn’t anything of the kind. 
!t was just the cool end of a burglar’s jemmy ; but 
instinct always does like its little joke. 

‘Don't shoot!" pleaded Chorley fn a atag 
whisper, “Til do anything you like if you'll only 
Spare my life!” 

Che burglar sald no more but pushed Chorloy 
"tvcremoniously in the direction of the coal-ccllar. 
‘\3 soon as they got to the bottom, Chorley sat 
‘own on a heap of coals that had just been bought 
ut lowest summer prioas, and began to sob like a child. 
jis noise was evidently not to the taste of the burglar, 
! t the next moment Chorley felt a rticularly offensivo 

‘ump on the eyebrow, and he rolled over, and for a 
moment or two lay stunned against the coals. 
When Chorley came to himself a few moments 
ee he found some difficulty in rememboting what 
ig happened to him. He got up, and then in a flash 
_° Memory of the burglar came back to him. He 
SOppedt short, and whimpered : “ I say, old man, don’t 
Shoot, there’s a good chap! I really will be good.” 


erally go to Pronk houses 
ally. ‘* Do you 


The notice must be quite short and one that will catch the public eye. Can you suggest one? 
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Our Old Friend Gives His Version of the Pincher Affair. 


Told by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


There was no replys Chorley crept up the stairs, 
and, to his delight, found the door wide open. He 
hurried into the hall and finding the street door open 
as well, jum to the conclusion that he must have 
frightened the burglar away, and might as well 
therefore take the credit for his valorous action. He 
lit the gas, and a moment later he heard voices. Thon 
two policemen followed by Mr. Wimbleby, of all people 
in the world, came into the hall from the garden. 

“Hallo, Chorley!” said Wimbleby. ‘‘ From the 
nolse you were making anyone would think you had 
all been murdered in your beds.” 

“* Good evening, sir,” interposed one of the policemen. 
“* Bad business this. I’m afraid our man’s got away.” 

“IT daresay he got frightened directly he saw 
Chorley!” volunteered Wimbleby in a quite un- 
necessarily offensive tons. 

Just then Mrs. Chorley, having had time to put a few 
things on came tripping down the stairs. Finding that 
her Posten had not been murdered she flung her arma 
round his neck and implored him to explain what had 
happened to him. By that time Chorley’s coolncss 
had returned, and he was determined that he would 
let himself down gently before Wimbleby. 

“ Our friend Wimbleby was right, my dear,” he said, 
with a genial smile. ‘‘ The burglar did bolt directly 


oa 
WY me ovr Oa es sg flung her 

WM tee delay yppnaatan f 
> 
he saw me. But I wasn’t going to let him off so 
easily. He bolted upstairs and climbed out of the 
spare bedroom window and——” 

“But I didn’t hear any noise of that kind!” 
protested Mrs, Chorley. 

“How could you when you had your head out of 
the window shouting your lungs out ?”’ said Chorley. 

“ Besides,” commented Wimbleby, ‘Chorley is 
always so considerate. I've no doubt he gave the 
burglar time to take his boots off.” 

"He seemed to know the house very well,” continued 
Chorley, ‘ because as soon as ho got to the spare 
bedroom he made for the window in the roof and 
swung himself out on tho tiles. I was after him like 
a shot. As soon as he saw that I had followed 
him to the roof he levelled his revolver at me, but before 
he could fire, I had knocked it out of his hand.” 

“That was a very plucky thing to do, sir,” said 
one of the policemen, making a note accordingly. 

“Oh, I don't know!” said Chorley, feeling much 
comforted by the constable’s remark. “In tho hour 
of danger you don’t stop to think of what you'll do.” 

“And you don't stop to think of what kind of 
story you'll tell about it afterwards,’ commented 
Wimbleby. 

“T had almost got my hand on him,” continued 
Chorley, “ when he slid over the edye of the roof and 
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came down tho gutter pire hand over hand. It was 
tho neatest piece of work I had ever seen. Of course, I 
was after him in a jiffey. It’s some years since I 
climbed down a pipo of that kind, but I was at the 
bottom almost as soon as he was, I caught up to 
him as he was bolting across the lawn. We closed 
at once——” 

*““ Why dido’t you call for help, sir?” inquired one 
of the policemen. ‘“ We wero all close handy.” 

‘As a matter of fact, we were in the garden our- 
selves,” said Wimbleby. “I don’t know much about 
these things, but I should fancy that if there had been 
a breathless struggle on the lawn within two fect 
of us, we should have seen or heard something of it.” 

“Tm not discussing the matter with you, Mr. 
Wimblehy,” said Chorley loftily, “but with the 
representatives of the law.” 

“Is the gentleman a friend of yours, sir?” inquired 
one of the poten, indicating Wimbleby. 

“Certainly not!” said Chorley. 

“Hear, hear!" said Wimblcby spitefully. ‘ But 
when your next-door neighbour,” he added, turnin; 
to the constables, ‘‘ starts shrieking for help in the dea 
of the night, you feel you ought to get up and sce 
what’s wrong, even if you have to drag him out 
of the coal-cellar.” 

“Who said I had been in the coal-cellar 2” Chorley 
demanded angrily. 

“Your pyjamas,” replied Wimbleby 
‘They are covered with coal dust.” 

“That's not coal dust!” insisted Chorley, brushing 
the worst of the troublo off with his hand hurriedly. 
“That's mould from the garden. As I was struggling 
with the burglar we rolled over on the flower-beds.” 

‘“ What was he doing 
him?” asked Wimbleby. 

‘* Well, now you mention it,” said Chorley, ‘“ he did 
ask me not to hit him quite so hard. He said he would 
much rather I called the police and gave him into 
custody.” 

“Why didn’t 
constables, with 
of the answer, 

“Well, you see, it was like this——” Chorley began. 

“On your oath, Chorley,” interposed Wimbleby. 

““You mind your own business, Mr. Wimbleby, if 
i please!” Chorley blurted out angrily. ** All this 

8s nothing to do with you, and I don’t know 
what right you have to come and interfere.” 

“I’m one of the witnesses,” persisted Wimbleby. 
“T can’t go into the box and swear there was a 
burglar if there never was one.” 

“There was a burglar right enough, sir,”’ explained 
one of the constables. “I chased him mysclf.” 
“Ah!” said Chorley; “that was no doubt after 

A he loft me. I was just going to call 

for you when he ltaslet ith me to 

show hima little mercy. He cricd liu 

a child at mvfect, and said he ha’ a 

widowed mother to support or else he 
woulln't have taken to burglary.” 

“That's no excuse in law as 
far as our instructions goes, sir,” 
explaincd one of the policemen. 

“No, I know that,” said Chorley. 
“But when IT found he hadn't 
taken anything and that he was 
really and traly penitent, I hadn't 
the heart to wreck his young life. It 
was his first offense 

* Why, the policemen told me them- 
alves that they had recognised him 
as an old offender,” interposed 


‘calmly. 


while you were punching 


ou, sir?” inquired one of tho 
is pencil ready to make a note 


Mrs. Chorley was so delight- \jmbleby. 
ed to find that her husband Bhim 
wasn’t murdered, that she 


“You need not pay any attention 
4o what this persen says,” explained 
Chorley to the police. ** He was not 
invited here and——” 

“But he's tellin’ the truth, sir,” 
the constables explained. 

“Aud that's where I have the advantage of Mr. 
Chorley,” commented Wimblebs, with a low, laugh. 

* Still,” said Mrs. Chorley, as she got up from her 
chair and went into the dining-room, ‘it’s a great 
consolation to know that nothing has been taken.” 

* Qh, that’s all right |" said Choriev. “* L turned his 

oekets out before { let him go.” He was so sure of 

lite position that he was not going to recede an inch in 
the presence of Wimbleby. He knew he could very 
well call at tho police-station in the morning and 
make matters right with the constables. He was just 
about to chuckle victoriously when a scream from 
Mrs. Chorley drew everybody to the dining-room. 

“Not taken anything 1” the lady cricd in anguish, 
“Why, where's the spoons and forks—and the silver 
mustard-pot, and grandfather's swimming mug? 
And—oh, dear! Why, he’s even taken tho solid silver 
candlesticks from the mantelpiece!” 

“And they cost half-a-crown a-piece, if they cost a 
penny, I lay,” said Wimblcby, in his vulgar, il!-bred 
way. ‘Chorley, if it wasn't that there's a lady 
present, I’d tell you just what you are!” 

Chorley said nothing for the moment. He turned 
several shades of pink and yellow. ‘Then he said : 

“Tho ruffian must have come back after I let him go. 
I'll never trust a bur;!ar’s word azalo!”” 


arms round his 
neck, 


es: 


One Man Settled a Dispute by Blowing Up All 
_ His Mills. 

Mr. G. R. Askwirn, of the Board of Trade, has 
the record of settling, or helping to scttle, nearly & 
hundred labour disputes, and never once during all 
that time losing his temper. 

The great Lancashire cotton strike, the carters’ 
strike in Belfast, the Manchester tramways trouble, 
the music-hall strike, and the recent sailors’ and 
dockers’ dispute, these are only a few of the industrial 
wars in which he has been the successful peace- 
maker. 

France has a counterpart of Mr. Askwith in 
M. Chéron, known as “the bearded fairy.” It 
was Chéron who engaged in single-handed_ combat 
with the naval reservists who struck at Marseilles 
last year. 

All alone, he went from ship to ship talking 
quietly to and reasoning with the imen. Rivelli, 
Reand, and Augustin, thice of the leaders, were 
incorrigible. ‘They were openly making threats, 
and also assisting men to desert. No one dared to 
touch them. 

Arrested Three Ringleaders. 

Chéron did what no one believed he would dare 
to de—anested them, and, in spite of their furious 
threats, had them imprisoned. The strike was 
soon at an end. 

There was, the threat of a tremendous strike in 
Spain just a year ago. It was the result of the new 
anti-clerical legislation, and the Clericalists arranged 
a large demonstration at San Scbastian. 

Fighty thousand men were to come, and things 
looked ugly. 

At the last minute Sciior Canalejaz, the Premicr, 
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issued orders that all the trains and steamers which 
were to bring the strikers to the rendezvous should 
be seized. At the same time he filled San Scbastian 
with soldiers. The strike was strangled before it 
had fdund its legs. . 

The Spanish Primo Minister's action brings to 
mind the way in which the French Cabinet quelled 
the great and dangerous railway strike which 
paralysed France in October last. 

Nearly all the employees of the French railways 
belong to the Reserve. Mons. Briand issued 
orders mobilising the whole Reserve. The strikers 
had either to obey or be arrested as deserters. This 
clever move very soon put an end to the strike. 

The great strike-breaker of the United States is 
James Farley. Strike-breaking is his profession. 
He boasts that he has never lost one out of more 
than twenty strikes which he has tackled. 


30,000 Men to Fill Vacancies. 
A man of iron nerve, he has at his back a band of 
thirty-five well-paid and trusted detectives, so 
that when trouble is brewing he is the first to scent 


it. 

Besides these he has about seven hundred good 
mechanics on his pay roll, and another thirty 
thousand, most of them ex-union men, whose names 
and addresses ave always filed, and whom he can 
rely on to rush in in the place of strikers in any part 
of the country. 

During the San Francisco strike Farley made 
£6,000-a month, and he got a fee of £2,000 for going 
to Toronto to quell a strike there. The union men 
are so afraid of him that his mcre appearance on 
the scene is usually cnouglf to break any strike. 

The most startling method on record of stopping 
a strike stands to the credit of Mr. Moss Graham, a 
rich lumberman. Ho had huge mills at Meridian, 
Mississippi, where, owing to no fault of his, all his 
men went out on strike. 

He gave in to their requests, but in a month they 
were out stain. Once more he yielded, but six 
weeks later they hung him up in the middle of an 
important contract by a third strike. 

“Tm tired of this,” said Mr. Graham. 

Late that night there was the roar of an explosion 
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from the mills and a burst of flame They... 

had blown them up and set fire to them. a 
The strikers starved, and the town was po. 

but My. Uratiam had enough left to retir: on. | 


ae Sey 
“ Joun,” said the wife of a magistrats, & 
has been a very bad little boy to-day.” 
“Is that so?” he replicd, altseut :,° 
“Well, I fine him forty shillings and cosi-." 


“WHATEVER became of the Smyth fas ° 
asked a man who had returned from a lor : 
America. 

“Oh,” was tho reply, “ Bill turned out ‘ 
to be an actor! ‘Tom’s an artist, Marys ay | 
teacher, but John never amounted to i 
takes all he can earn to support the ciher:! 


sn ow 


WILY YOUNG MAN. 

“THEN vou accept me, Angelina? ©', °° ¢ 
happiness!” 

“Yes, but you must sce father and 1 
George.” 

« As regards your father and motier. 4.) |” 
said George, who had been fieqaenti: re | 
by both during his courtship, “asm: 
father and mother,’ and he curled iis ioe od 
threw out his chest. ‘ 

‘“* Speak low, George,” she said, “J think Uo. 
both Eatening?” = , 

“ As regards your father and mother,” co: 
the wily lover, raising his voices, “f ti... 
father is one of the most gentlemanly inca bo: 
met; and as for your mother, slic i; 01: 
loveliest of women. I am not surpris! t ‘ 
are so good, so beautiful, soswect, wheat ren 1.’ 
that you are the offspring of such a pir.’ 

“George,” said the father, bustling is: tc 
room, ‘she is yours.” 

“And you have our bles-ing,’ said the 
mother. 

And George, as he adjusted his collin. 1. * 
to himself that an ounce of timely compli. |. 
wo:th a pound of argument. 
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WILL THERE BE A GOLD RUSH TO SCOTLAND ? 


Owing to the recent finds our cartoonist thinks it is not improbable. 


WHILST M& SUBBUB AND 
FAMILY INSTEAD OF A MONTH 
BY THE SEA, WILL ENJOY A 
PAYING HOLIDAY IN SCOTLAND. 


O ~|I(aiso SOCIETY PEOPLE WILL FIND ‘ 
AMUSEMENT FOR A WEEK OR TIC 
IN GOLD HUNTING. 


INSTEAD OF GOLFING ~8 | 
OR SHOOTING, CITY MEN WiLL BE 


SPENDING PROFITABLE WEEK- 
ENDS GOLD MINING. 
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—— RANNYS : 
GENERAL TO- 
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hess | as ) MORROW, SIR. | 
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THERE ARE SURE TO BE 
MANY EXCUSES FROM CITY 
CLERKS, SO AS TO SECURE 


TOURIST AGENCIES WILL 
BE SECURING SOME OLD 
STYLE MINERS TO 


AND HAVE THE BELLE OF 
THE CAMP SELLING PICTURE 


For the best notices sen' in I will give five briar pipes. Mark postcards “ Buots.”? (See page 248.) 
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error in the Train 


By ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


CHAPTER | before sho got choked to death—suffocated. Can 
IX. you imaginc Crystal committing such a crime— 

« ressing down a pillow on the dying woman’s face— 

Over | keeping it there till the victim’s struggles ended ?” 

er.” Hae done, laddie!” Janet interrupted, putting 
“No, her fingers to her ears and shuddering violently. 
Janet, I You're making my blood run cold. But the truth 
will never will come out at tho trial—see if it doesn't—that poor 


lamb will be proved to be innocent.” 

“Not unless a certain letter can be found,” Philip 
retorted, ‘“‘tho letter that my aunt wrote to her 
solicitors and entrusted to Crystal’s safe keeping. 
A big reward has been offered for its recovery, so of 
course it may turn up, and I can only pray that it will 
turn up soon.” 

“ An’ I echo that prayer, laddie,” Janct whispered 
softly, “but I’ve no doubt in’ my own mind that 
all will come right in the end—an’ meanwhile——” 

“* Meanwhile Crystal is in prison,” Philip interrupted 
fiercely, “‘and the iron has entered into my soul— 
the salt has lost its savour, for don’t yon undcrstand 
that the shadow of death hangs over her ?”” 

“Laddie!” Janet placed a firm but gentlo hand 
on the young man’s shoulder, and her face lit up with 
fine courage. ‘‘I ken that well enough—but behind 
the shadow of death there’s the moving, guiding 
Hand of God.” 


: forgive you 
_—never! I trusted you with the charge of the girl who 
j<drarer to me than anything or seat eae 4 on God’s 
catth, and this is how you behave. ‘ou allow 
(;\-Lal to surrender herself to the police, and she slept 
ina prison all last night—my poor delicate, nervous 
arhng.” 
: Philip spoke in low, angry tones. He had just 
made his sudden entrance into Woodbine Cottage, 
ssartling danct MacDonald, who had been dozing in 

a big armelair, for twilight was stealing softly over 
the country side and the old woman had spent a 
iribly anxious day, and now that the shades of 
\ oqanz were gathering, she sought a little quict repose, 
|; orn out both in mind and body. 

“Oh, Master Philip ””—Janet rose shakily to her 
fect — Dinna be sae angry with your puir old nurse. 
‘ye las-ie did what she thought right an’ I couldna 
stop her.” 

“But you should have stopped her!” he inter- 
rupted wildly, “You should have locked her into 
er room—made & pepe of her against her will, 
for I tell you it will be most astoundingly difficult 
t» prove Crystal’s innocence—nothing has come up 
amainst Zara Dubois as yet—notbing may.” 

He strode up and down the little parlour, his face 
wothing painfully. 

“IT rushed away from Lincolnshire directly I heard 
what had happened, hurried back to London, and I've 
teen consulting lawyers all day, but they warn me 
(at it will be a mest difficult matter to sccure an 
acjuittal—to get Crystal off.” 

He drew a deep breath, then suddenly flung himself 
ico a chair and burst into the tears men so scldom 
ecu, Janet standing aghast by his side. 

~'They may hang her by her sweet, soft neck till 
0 is dead,” he groaned. “They may bury her 
ate young body in a quicklime grave.”’ 

“Mv dear laddie!’? Janet hesitated for a second, 
‘iin laid a shaking hand upon Philip’s shoulder. 
“Put your trust in the Lord. He won't Iet the 
i-nocent perish—there’s no real cause to be afraid.” 
~ But Tam afraid—most horribly afraid!” = Philip 
«ke in low, hoarse tones. ‘‘ You don’t frealise how 
ck things look for Crystal. But there’s one thing— 
~.> shall have the best counsel in England to defend 
|», and Tam certain that things will come out latcr 
shout Zara Dubois. Just now, public sympathy 
all with her, and two murders—the murder of 
‘ress and maid—are being ercdited to a girl who 
vldn’t hurt a fly.”? 

_le began to walk up and down the little parlour, 
‘is agitation painfully evident, and Janet watched 
ict nur-ling with deep concern, well aware that sho 
‘as powerless to help him. All that she could offer 

1 her sympathy; she could not unlock prison doors 
' set Crystal free, but dhe might pray to Almighty 
‘1 that He would not allow the innocent to perish. 

Chey brought in a verdict of murder at the 
Crcner's inquest this morning. The inquest was held 
rt the Moat House—wilful murder against Crystal. 
! sou realise that, Janet ? Do you grasp the awful 
Net? The first act in the dreadful legal drama has 
“ simeneed. My darling has been publicly charged 
“.U. murder—her life is at stake, and as I sat and 
i-tened to the evidence I realised how damning it 
fee Why, it was proved by the servants that 
oe stal was being sent away from the Moat House 
fw catNse Aunt Harriet was annoyed with her about 
: mething or other, and the whole household swore that 

“ the best of their belief Zara Dubois was absolutel 
, ler mistress’s confidence, Aunt Harriet’s spoilt 
i a one person in whom she placed extreme 


He sat down in his chai i i 
toa throbbing brow. chair again, pressing cold hands 
‘ nite the details were so ghastly—so inexpressibly 
f ®. The poor old lady must have been murdered 
j fiek So the doctors thought ae way tie doctors 
the | summoned in by the terrified servants after 
thi cele what had happened, but unfortunately 
iscovery did not take place till fairly late in the 
nine age for my aunt always refused to be called before 
Hepes jock, and she liked her wing of the house to be 
ys 88 quiet as possible.” 
rn used, then glanced up wildly at Janet. 
with ie octors say Aunt Harriet must havo struggled 
‘1 her assailant—made a brave fight for her life 


CHAPTER X. 
The Letter ! 

CrystaL sat in the small prison cell in which she 
had already spent two weary days and niglits. 

She was conscious of an extraordinary feeling of 
lassitude and nothing seemed to matter very much. 
She was aware that she was shut up like a bird in a 
cage, but the sense of confincment did not distress her 
in the least, nor did she nage to dread her forthcoming 
trial, which was to take place during the autumn 
assizes, 

Even the journey back to Lincolnshire under the 
charge of the police had not upset her particularly, 
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Nothing is more enjoyable than a long delicious bathe 
in the set durivg the hot weather. More people have 
been revelling at the seaside this season than ever, Many 
have run down there for the week-end in orler to enjoy 
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and certainly the officials had been kind to her, 
cercening their prisoner as much as possible from the 
ublic gaze. But Crystal had felt too apathetic to 
e ablo to thank her custodians for the considcration 
they had shown her. 

She thought of Philip, hut as somcono in a far 
country, for a curious resignation had come over her 
and she was willing to gens whatsoever Fate should 
please to send—frecdom or eath. 

She was aware that her lover had briefed. the 
greatest pleading lawyer of the day for her defenco 
and that not a stone would be left unturned to prove her 
innocence, but she was too tired mentally and physi- 
cally to look ahead. All she wanted now was to be 
allowed to rest; she was ready to leave the working 
out of affairs to God. 

The wardresses appointed to look after Crystal 
feared that she was going to be ill and that a nervous 
breakdown was to be expected, and they whispered 
as much to each other. But Crystal never confessed 
to feeling ill; she merely sat in her ecll keeping per- 
fectly motionless for hours together, drowned in a 
mental apathy. 

“J wish I could go to sleeep—my head feels so 
heavy and my cyes are 60 tired—but I must wait for 
bedtime, I suppose, for this is prison and I am a 
prisoner.” 

stal murmured the words low, half under her 
breath, and she raised her dull eyes and studied the 
shadowed bars of her cell window. Golden sunshine 
was flickering through it fitfully, playing on tho white- 
washed wall, so more weary hours would have to pass 
before she could stretch her languid limbs upon the 
hard prison bed and sink into deep slumber, and as 
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much as she yearned for anything, Crystal yearned 
for nightfall—she was happier asleep than awake. 

A lock clicked loudly and Crystal heard the bolts 
of her prison cell being withdrawn, and she stirred 
wearily at the sound and raised her head, but a faint 
flush lit up her pale face when the door opened and 
Philip entered. 

He ran forward and caught Crystal in his arme as she 
rose up slowly to greet him, and the girl vaguely 
reali: that the prison authorities had been kind 
for once and that she was being allowed to see hee 
lover without the irksome presence of a third person. 

“Dear, do you know what I have come to t:ll 
you?” Philip whispered the words into Crystal's 
ear. She shook her head faintly. 

“No, unless it is to ask me somo questicn about tl.at 
terrible train peney and the events that preecded 
it. I had a long letter from the barrister who is 
defending me, yesterday. But do you know, Philip,” 
she smiled wistfully, “I feel too tired to remember 
things very clearly. I seemed to have becn half 
drowned in the dcep waters of affliction.” 

She sank down as she spoke on the one chair her 
cell afforded, and Philip knelt by ker side, supporting 
her tenderly. 

“ My dearest,” he whispered, ‘do you think T don’t 
realise all you have been culled upon to enduro? But 
the bad time is fast coming to an end. The Icttcr 
Aunt Harriet asked you to give her solicitors }as 
been found. You dropped it in the motor that you 
hired and it was sent to the solicitors who have the 
charge of your defence yesterday.” 

“Yes,” Crystal answered slowly, Jeaning against 
her lover and taking a soft comfort in his presence, 
though she felt far too ill and tired to be the least 
excited by the information he had brought her or 
to attach much value to it. 

“My sweet, do you not understand what havirg 
found this letter means? Do you not realise that it 
vindicates you and accuses Zara Dubois? Aunt 
Harrict cleared up everything when she wrote it— 
made the whole position ptain.” 

“T don't grasp things quite.” Crystal raised a 
shaking little hand toher forehead. “ Iam afraid Tam 
very stupid, Philip, but my brain sccms to have 

t muddled ever since I found mysclf in prison. 

should think it often happens to tl ose in captivity, 
shouldn't you ?—the prison air is so very heavyy—you 
feel in bondage—even your thoughts go round and 
round in a circle.” 

““My poor darling!” He pressed her to him fondly. 
“ Never mind—you will soon say good-bye to prison 
walls, but now try and listen to what [have got 
to tell you—it is important that you should know 
everything.” 

“alk very slowly. Philip dear, and I will try to 
follow you, but you must rot bo surprised if I om 
very stupid and dull.” 

Philip looked at her anxiously. Was this pale, 
worn-out-looking girl his bright, beautiful Crystal ? 
Oh, it was cruel to sce wat havoc the last few days 
had wrought upon her. She had faded just as a 
flower fades when deprived of fresh air and sunshine— 
her head droopcd, licr eyes were dim and tired. 

“T must begin my story, Crystal, by explainirg 
tliat the letter Aunt Harriet gave you to take to her 
lawyers was a very lengthy epistle and that she wrote 
it just a fow hours before she handed it over to vou. 
Che referred to our engaycment, caplaining Low 
pleascdl she was to think that we were going to ba 
married, and she added in her letter that she had 
given you all her jewels as a wedding gift, also that 
thong she had been compelled to send you away 
in apparent disgrace, she lad only done this to avoid 
having a violent secne with Zara Dubois before vou. 

“Bot why was Miss Harict so afmid of Zara? ed 
Crystal interrupted. “What hold had the Ficieh- 
women over her 2° _ 

‘rhet is what Tam going to explain.” 

He pansed, then rose abruptly to bis fect and 
began to stride up and down the little + hitewashed ool 

° Many, many years ago, when Aunt Harrict was 
about twenty-nine or thirty, she went abroad travelhng 
with some friends—a rathar flighty gross w idow and 
her sistir—and the three women made friends during 
their stay in Italy with a so-called French count 
who paid Aunt Harrict the grgatest attention. The 
chaperone of the party had Ler doubts about the 
Count aficr a time, but when she tricd to hint aa 
much to Aunt Harrict she was disngrecably surprised. 
For poor Aunt Harrict, who had lost her heart by 
now to the insinuating Frencl.man, immediately fired 
up and hinted that jealousy was at the bottum of such 
remarks, and the result, as might have been expected, 
was a violent feminine quarrel, the friends separating 
in anger.” Philip paused for a second and imprinted 
a soft kiss on Crystal's forehcad. " 

“Well, dear, you can gucss what happened, he 
continued. ‘ Aunt Harrict, rich, and an orphan and 
absolutely her own mistress, had come to that stago 
of life when a woman takes a love affair very scriou: ly— 
ard being quite infatuated with her forcign admirer, 
and being left to her own device, prompt!y procceded 
to marry him. . . 

“She did not acquaint her relations in England, 
being afraid of their interfering, I suppose, putting 
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spokes in the whecl ; so keeping her own counsel she 
married in haste to repent at Icisure, and being an 
exceedingly proud woman sho was thankful that she 
had taken’ no one into her confidence when she dis- 
covered a fow weeks after the marriage, poor lady, 
that her fine husband was no more a French nobleman 
than I am, but just a mere valet de chambre posing 
as a great gentleman.” 

“Oh, how terrible—how dreadful!” Crystal inter- 
rupted faintly. ‘* Poor, poor Misa Harrict ! a 

“Yee, it was awful, wasn’t it?” Philip agreed. 
* And Aunt Harrict was as proud as Lucifer, so you 
can imagine how she felt. She says in her P iae | 

| 


CHAPTER XI. 
Conclusion. 


“ Why, my dear girl, of course you are completely 
clearcd by Aunt Harrict’s letter—it is as plain as a 
pike-staff that you had nothing to do with the murder. 

Philip spoke with conviction. : 

“Curiously enough, she has thrown all the light 
that was necded on Zara’s death,” he added, “ for 
she explained at some Iength to the lawyers that it 
was her intention to commit suicide and so escape 
having to face the sneering comments of her world. 
She intended to have matters out with Zara first 
though, dismissing her bluntly, and telling the French- 
woman to do her worst, as she had no longer any 
objection to tho story of her marriage being made 
public. This would come as an unpleasant shock to 
Zara, Aunt Harriet refiected, and make the insolent 
blackmailer realise that her day was over, and as soon 
as she had had the pleasure of witnessing the French- 
; woman’s chagrin and had sent her packing from the 
Moat House, Aunt Harrict intended to take poison— 
some poison she had lad by her for years, and which 
she intended to mix with some brandy and drink 
i out of her flas&k—the little gold flask that always stood 


that she nearly went mad, and I don't wonder, for 
ehe was just the sort of woman who would fcel the 
huriliation of the position most keenly, and would hate 
her friends knowing that she had becn tricked and 
deccived.” 

“What did she do?” 

“ She left Dubois—for that was the fellow’s name— 
at once, and passed herself off as an unmasricd woman 
once more. But of course she had to make her miser- 
ale worm of a husband a very handsome allowance. 
Khe obliged him to live abroad, nowever, = rae pr 
to step his allowance if he made the facts o their : a4 
marriage public or ever came nearher. ‘The valet was } a} prereaE flack,” Crystal gaspod faintly. 


only too ready to agree to all this, and to do the man ; ,, Re : 
justice he stuck to his sharo of the hargain—he left j “I remember it well—what was the name of the 


Aunt Harrict absolutely to herself, just pocketed | poison ?”” ss ‘ 
; ca ret.” : “Cyanide of potassinum—the most deadly poison 
hig hush money end kepe quer. that evche can take—it kills immediately.” Philip 


“ 2 ” 6; . 
A good thing,” Crystal murmured. She was hesitated a second, then looked hard at Crystal. ‘ Do 


obviously trying hard to follow the thread of the 4 
ch hick aN but ee voice soundid as if it came from | YOU remember, darling, or have you forgotten, that 
a long distance, it was so faint and feeble. ‘AuntHarriet’s little gold flask lay on the floor of the 


“T don't think it was a good thing,” Philip railway carriage, just as it had dropped from the dead 


g * ” 
answered thonghtfully, “for poor Aunt Harriet | “omens hand ? ‘ ” ‘ 
explains in her letter that she met a man two years Crystal started, a horrified look came into her eyes 


after this unfortunate marriage with whom she fell and she shivered violently. es 

in love and he with her. She never had the courage | ., Why, of no ; yee noticing ike Reiki 
to tell him about the fatal misalliance she had made, it aobed. “ Ph ih u cA carriage Just tl i at 
however, and after a time he came to the conclusion , ah _Oh, Philip, do ce ng to te Pai that 
that she did not love him and drifted out of her life. | ile sale = off the ate et pica 8 taaaglls 
You will be surprised to hear that this man was vour | tal tie dran _ in a a a e was 
futher, He was unmarried at the time, and I think drinking ago od Horrible—horrible ! 

that it was jolly rough luck on him, for how could he A Just, retrit ~ the young man answered 
know that Aunt Harrict had a husband hidden away gravely, “‘for, Crystal, it is quite clear to everyone 
in France—he helicved her to be a spinster—just as 
everyone clse did.” 

“IT don’t blamo Miss Harvict for keeping her own 
counsel,” Crystal murmured softly. ‘‘ It would have ; 
been so frightfully humiliating for a proud woman | 

' 
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to have to confess that she had mistaken a valet for a 
gentleman.” 

“Yes, that’s fust how my aunt felt about things, 
I suppose, and it was because her pride was so badly | that Zara had an interview with Aunt Harriet after 
atung and her whole life wrecked, that made her buy ‘ the poor old lady had returned to her bedroom, and 
the Moat House and settle down in Lincolnshire, | that she murdered Aunt Harriet in cold blood, and 
leading the life in some respects of a recluse, and you | then made her escape from the Moat House. How 
know how queer she was in a great many ways— | she got into tho same railway carriage as you will 
this was all because she had suffered such a severe | always remain a mystery of course, but doubtless 
shock in the past.” she entered the train at the Junction, stumbling by 

“But when did Zara Dubcis first come into your | accident into your carriage, and I expect she intended 
aunt’s life?” Crystal spoke with more gqnimation | to chloroform you for some evil purpose of her own, 
than she had yet displayed. and took a nip of the brandy from the gold flask to 

“Tam just going to tell you. Zara was the nicce of | steady heraclf for the job; but we shail never know 
Aunt Harriet’s husband. “A clover, impudent minx | moro than this, I suppose—dead lips cannot be forced 
who lived with the old man and looked after his little | to answer questions.” 
flat for him in Paris, and when Jules Dubois died, Crystal said nothing for a second, mercly leaned 
what must Mademoiselle Zara do but come over to } back in her chair, ler eyes half closed, dimly realising 
England with the deliberate intention of getting | that her acquittal was secure. She would never know, 
money out of my aunt—blackmailing her in} any more than anyone else would know, the true 
fact. history of Zara Dubois’ crime. 

“She must have becn a bold, clever jadc—the How the Frenchwoman, rendered dangerous and 
black-eyed Frenchwoman—and she soon made Aunt | furious by what she had heard tho night before, 
Harriet see that she was not to be trificd with. She | made her way at early dawn to her mistress’s bed- 
threatened to make Aunt Harriet’s unhappy marriage | chamber, and after a violent scenc, had deliberately 
public property, and the proud old lady winced at the | strangled the old lady in a fit of rage, and then— 
thought of her carefully guarded secret being screamed | realising that the only chance of escaping punishment 
from the house-tops, and she was glad enough to | lay in putting the crime cn Crystal’s ceed ai a 
ecme to terms with Zara, and it ended in her making | had made her plans with a devilish ingenuity, a 
the minx a member of her houschold. For that was | wicked cunning. 7 
Zara's game—to get a footing in the Moat House. She had hurried across the fields to the Junction 
§!.0 hoped to terrify Aunt Harriet into leaving her | Sta@ion, intending to wait till the early morning train 
all her money eventually.” came up, and then to look about her till she discovered 

“How could Miss Harriet have such a creature | the carriage in which Crystal was sitting, and, if by 
about her ?” Crystal asked fevcrishly. luck the girl was alone, Zara intended to chloro- 

“She was too afraid of Zara to get rid of her, I | form her lightly, and thus be crabled to get hold of 
fancy. Besides, the older Aunt Harrict grew, the | the Ictter which Crystal was taking up to Miss 
ficrcer her pride became, and she simply could not ; Rumford’s lawycrs. 
bear the thought of being jibed and laughed at by A wild, audacious plan, but one well worth attempt- 
all her relatives and friends, for having married a | ing, for Zara must have been in a desperate stato of 
clever a of a scrvant, and I really don’t |] mind and quite aware that unless she could contrive 
blameher. I believe I should have acted in just the | to make people believe that Crystal had murdered 
sare way myself.” Miss Rumford, the person to be suspected would be 

“IT begin to understand things at last,” Crystal | herself. 
murmured thoughtfully, “and I do feel eo sorr She knew that Crystal was taking the jewels that 
for Miss Harriet—so frightfully sorry. But will all | Miss Rumford had given her up to town; so much 
that has come out about Zara Dubois clear me, do you | Zara had overheard as she crouched behind the door 
think, and help to prove that I had nothing to do | the night before, playing the eavesdropper, and she 
with Miss Harrict’s ghastly murder ? sd argued to herself that tho mere fact of Crystal having 

She fixed her big ig be anxiously on her lover—for | these Jewels in her possession would tell badly against 
what answer would Philip make to her question ? | the girl, and prove her ruin. 
that was what she wanted to know. For Crystal 

. had begun to recover during the last ten minutes from 
her mental torpor and to realise that she was in prison, 
and she panted feverishly to be free. 
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But Zara’s plans had not come off exactly as she had 
hoped they would, for at the critical moment, Fate 
had overtaken the bold, unscrupulous woman and 
she had fallen into the same deep and dreamless 
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slumber to which she had consigned Miss Harp). 
few hours earlicr, and it was a fitting ect dline . 
that Zara should find death lurking for her in t} mii 
flask that she had boldly annexed from her \: vane 
dressing-table. ae 

But Crystal was not to know all this, she could } 
surmise what had happencd just as the rest ci Pe 
world surmised—for Zara was as silent and my-t::,, : 
in death as she had been arrogant and vindietin« A 
life, and there .was no way of dragging the tr es 
from her ; she carricd her secrets with her to the eas, 

But this did not matter much, for Crystal's inne oye 
was now a foregone conclusion, as Philip pre ids! 
to point out triumphantly, and it was wives un 
agreed that the dead Frenchwoman must Jaye « Be 
mitted the murder up at the Moat Hourc. _ 

“And you are certain, absolutely certain, Piiir 
that no one will cver believe now that I murder 
your pocr aunt, that I had anything to do with wit 
happened in the train? My innocence has bein 
proved ? You can swear to this?” Crystal cpoli 
in tense, anxious tones, and her lover smiled a: jur 
reassuringly. 

“Darling, you can rest assured of that fact. Wiv. 
the prison door will open for you to-morrow aril you 
will step into a world of frecdom, light, and live, 
You will forget the tcrror in the train, please Gol 
and the ghastly days that followed—and we will le 
married quite quietly and go abroad for a long Lon. 
moon. Oh, Crystal °—he drew her close to !on— 
“let my love make amends to you fer all you have 
suffered ; my own brave girl, look up and smile at mv.” 

She smiled, but thcre were tears in her esc, biz, 
brimming tears. . ; 

“ Dear tag your love would compensa‘e fer 
anything—but I feel so sorry for Miss Harvict. ° 

“And so do J, but remember one thing, Crystal, 
she intended to take her own life, and her ments! 
condition had certainly not been normal for some ian ; 
her habits were those of a recluse, and she yrcie tre 
darkness to light ; perhaps she is happicr in the crise 
than living in her big, silent house—a woman \.th 
a soured past.” 

Crystal made no-answer, but folded Jer bar's 
together in the attitude of prayer, and Philip teatecd 
what she was doing, she was thanking Almiits 
God, the great eternal Father, Who had neither te 
saken nor forgotten her, the Creator, who }ad 1- 
warded Crystal for her trust in Him. 


* * * * * 

“ As bonny a bride as the sun ever shone on!” 
Such was Janet MacDonald’s delighted critiesm cn 
her beloved Master Philip's young bride a few weils 
later—the bride, who looked so beautiful in her soit 
white dress, and whose eyes were so clear and tendr, 
as she walked down the aisle on hicr new-mace 


husband’s arm. 

Crystal smikd at the old nurse, when thicy steed 
side by side in the vestry, engaged ‘in the important 
business of signing the register. She could never 
forget how kind Janet liad. been to her on that terribn 
day when she had decided ‘to quit Woodbine Cottace 
and hand herself over to the police and face hier trial 
a brave resolve that had necded all her strength at 
courage to put into execution, and she had si tal 
to Philip that Janet should be the one guest at their 


wedding, a wedding that took place in a Hide quict 
country church to which bride and bridcsicm had 
motored in the clear dawn of a bright summer met, 
and so it happened that Janet stood up proud ane 


beaming in the vestry at the close of the simple = 1\i" 
overjoyed at the :onour shown her, hardly alle te 
restrain her emotion. é 
“ Ye'll be the happiest couple on the earth, she 
claimed triumphantly, ‘ for see you, lassie and lakh 
ye have shown cach other what love means, luve ay 
trust, an’ the Lord, having proved ye baith. will & 
making things guid to ye now. Ye'll dwell in poor’ 
in your ain house, an’ later, when the bairns ccme——— 
he old woman paused, then drew the young '1"¢ 
into her kind arms and kissed Crystal's flushed cc! 
“ Aye—when the bairns come,” she whi-!’ red, 
* you'll forget even the terror in the train, and all yeu 
were once called upon to suffer an’ endure, You! 
kiss the bonnic wee thing in your arms, an \'¢ 
never mair look back. "Tis the future will cia.m \\— 
happy wives don’t glance behind them—they e760 
forward, straight down the golden years— the prs 
of promise an’ of harvest.” . i, 
rystal kissed Janct in answer, and hidden ss" 
in her heart was the deep consciousness that bay te 
old woman said was true. One day—in the ever? 
love-lit future—she would forget the terrer 9! Ce 
train—tiny fingers would brush the Creadful wee 
from her soul. 


* she exe 
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picks ack the Freld 


The Odd Attitudes of Some of Our Greatest Players. 
More games of cricket are won and lost by the 
men in the field than by those at the wicket, for 
n player who knocks u fifty or so has done but 
'ittle for his side if he has also given away thirty 
runs by slack ground fielding, to say nothing of 
nissing two or three catches. ; 
The giants of the game—those players with 
personalities who 
stand head and 
shoulders above 
the ordinary 
county cricketers 
—rightly profess 
a supreme con- 
tempt for 
“slackers” 
whose only 
ambition is to 
run up a decent 
score or take a 
few wickets, and 
who let their side 


down through 

“curling up” 

Jessop’s lightning return from cover- before a long 
yoint, He takes a sight along his day's leather 

index finger. hunting. 

Mr. D. L. A. 

Jephson tells a good story that emphasises 
this. He and Mr. Sammy Woods, the ex- 
Somerset. skipper, were watching the play 


ut the Oval one day, when thcir attention was 
drawn to a dreamy personage in the field who was 
attired in an elaborate sweater in which his initials 
werc worked in letters about a foot high. 

‘‘ Who's that fellah ?” asked the genial man from 
* Zummerset.”” 

“Oh, I know him,” he said on the information 
being given, ‘I know the silly beggar. I was 
hatting one day. 
Ne was in the long 
ficld, fast asleep. 


Up she went. 
‘Catch it, you 
focl!’ someone 


elvicked. And he 
caught it — plum 
onthe nut.” 

Were a com- § 
petition to be held 
amongst cricketers 
to decide on the 
finest fieldsman in 
Iingland at the 
present time, there 
ean be no doubt 
that the name 
of Gilbert Jesso 
would easily stand first on the polling list. Great 
{no any position, the Glouvestersliins skipper 
gecnerally gives us of his best when stationed at cover- 
point, where his most brilliant qualitics have such 
frequent opportunities for showing themselves. 
Nis pick up and return from a hard stroke are 
things to marvel at for their speed and accuracy, 
ard woe betide the batsman who tries to steal a 
Tun against him, for the ‘‘ Croucher ” can generally 
be depended upon to put the wicket down from 
anv distance up to forty yards. 

When wickets are good and bowling is fast, the 
nicn in the slips are liable to have rather more than 
their due share of 
work thrust upon 
them, but even 
when this happens 
to be the case, it 
has never been 
known to upsct 
the peace of mind 
of A. O. Jones. 
Batsmen say that 
the Nottingham- 
Bhire captain 

ossesses an un- 
Pol y gift of 
thought - reading 
that enables |:im 
to anticipate their 
best strokes behind 
the wicket. 


Albert Trott in the slips. His large 

hands are the delight vA the carica- 

turist,and he generally rolls over 
in making a catch. 


Survey's fast bowler, Hitch, does 
met mind ga ting boundaries with 
his ankle. 


TZ will give five little watches for the best answers to the conundrum. 
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Certainly some of his saves and catches savour 
of the supernatural. You can seo him give a 
quick step to one side as the batsman shapes 
for his stroke; a hand flashes out, and the ball 
seems attracted to the open palm as though by a 
megnet. There is no fuss, and nothing sensational 
about the work of our fincst second slip. He docs 
not court applause, but always seems to have 
plenty of reserve power. 

The methods of Albert Trott are a distinct 
contrast to those of A. O. Jones, The Anglo- 
Australian Middlesex all-rounder is a wonderful 
ficld in any position, but patyons of Lord’s gencrally 
expect to have a laugh when his familiar figure 
is seen in the slips. 

Trott belicves in leaving nothing to chance, 
and has never been known to use one of his 
“dainty” hands when two could possibly be 
employed. In addition to this, he has a rooted 
objection to moving his fect, and far prefers 
to throw himself full length to taking a step to one 
side. Indeed, he has brought falling to a fine 
art, and he seldom takes a catch in the slips without 
rolling over in the effort. 

Ouxe of the most successful cricket ‘ finds” 
during the past few seasons has been Hitch, the 
Surrey fast bowler 
and hitter of 
boundaries. He excels 
either at cover or 
short leg, but he is 
generally given the 
latter position, 
especially when 
“Razor” Smith is 
bowling. 

Hitch, of course, 
like all the best men 
at tho game, alwa 
gets his hands to the 
ball whenever 
possible, but when in 
difficulties he is not 
particular about risk- 
ing a nasty rap on 
the ankle in order to 
save a boundary, and 
when fielding to a 
player who is not 
afraid to open his 
shoulders at Smith's puzzling slows, he must 
frequently stand in need of a plentiful supply of 
embrocation, 

One of the most nerve-trying positions on a 
cricket-field is in the “country,” for not only do 
the players in the dcep field have a large area of 
territory to guard, but a considerable amount of 
judgment is required in taking the ball when on 
the run. 

Our best men here are K. L. Hutchings, Denton, 
James Douglas, and Joe Vine. Young players 
who aspire to fame in this branch of fielding should 
note that in returning the ball to the wicket all 


K... Hutchings is a splendid 
picker-up when running at full 
speed. 


these experts use the 
overhead throw, as 
opposed to the ‘| 


below the shoulder 
return from cover 
and similar positions. 
The reason for this 
is that the distance 
from the wickct to 
the long ficld renders 
a high return 
necessary if the ball 
is not to fall short. 

© Plum’ Warner 

encrally takes point 

or Middiescx, and 

although he has 
never been accuscd 
of brilliance in the 
field, his methods 
are worthy of atten- 
tion if only for his 
alert = watchfulness 
and his curious habit of continually hitching up 
his trousers at the knees. 

Mid-off is generally considered an easy position, 
but should Fry or Jessop be batting the post is 
no sineeure, for the ball comcs along with all the 
force of the wood behind it. George Hirst here 
is as solid and safe as his native Yorkshire, and he 
has never been known to flinch from the hardest 
drive, while his determined stance, with feet wide 
apait, and ever-ready hands, could hardly be 
improved upon, 


George Hirst, as solid and safe 
as Yorkshire tlscly, at mid-off. 


Mark posteards “E¢¢.” 


“Marriage: Before—and After.’ 


This Plainespoken New Work Reveals 
Secrets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The event of the publishing season, so far as Health and 
Purity books are concerned, is the publication of the 
standard work on Morriuge, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its 
appearance at the preser:t mon.ent is especially timely, in view 
of the startling evidence given before the Royal Commi-s'on 
on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, origins], 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his Marrine : 
Before—aud After’? he has surp.ssed all his former effurts 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—And After,” is a splendid piece of 
work, which every wan or woman already married or cuutem- 
plating marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scornixg all prudish notions of unheulthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Matrinze in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
wheth:r male or female, invaluable information, hints, and 
vecret ndvice imyossible to obtain elsew! ere. 

The necessity of snch a book as this has lonz been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at tho very foundation of the 
national well-being. 

The union of a man and a woman "for Letter or worse” is 
the inost important event in the life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence. 

Upon its results depends the future of the race and the 
happiness of the individuals coucerned, 

Such an event demands therefore the most carcful prepara: 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering Inte the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women already marricd 
should take steps to ascertain the very be-t course to pursue 
after marriage. They cannot find the-e things out for them- 
selves, They must rely upon the experience of others, ex)e- 
rience always difficult to get on so dclicute a subject as this. 

But ‘‘ Marviage: Beforc—Aud After" tells you all you waut 
to know about these most important matters. 

It contains the accumulated secrets of the best brains in the 
world on this question, secrets hitherto unobtainable except in 
very expensive medical works, 

It s:ows how in young men tl.ovghtlessness and waut of 
knowledge is reponsible for untold matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, 
too, haa led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking 
disasters. 

And it pape you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers pust the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoided, and murital 
comfort and enjoyment greatly incrased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules 
is scen in better home life, Leulthicr ofispring, aud enhanced 
happiness. 

Whilst in another part of this book you are shown how to 
guide oyuinst those habits which destroy love, and those bedy- 
blighting sins of which married people know so much, 

For obvious reasons the conplete coutents of this book 
cannot be summarised bere. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
are neccessarily left out. But enonyh remains to give you some 
idea of whut this great book is like, and by sending to the 
address below yon cm read the whole work from first to lust 
in your own private time. . ; 

Here is just the bare outline of what this book is—the 
skoleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.—Tte future of the chi!d,—Dreadful ordeals.—Purpose of 
Author. 

CHAPTER IT.—Age at which to merry.—Reenit of early and late mor- 
rioges.— Unripe parents.- What a piyaician teys.—Disparity in 
ages. Reilgicn and marrisge.— Law of choice. — Thysical atts itutes in 

rents.—love.- False love.—How not to be misied.—Wemen who 
reak hearte.—Advice.—When not to marry. 
TER I1J.-Amativeness, its nse and abuse —Wrong habdite.—Cor- 
on See eiterAter marriage.—Usefal iuformation fur the married. 
PTER IV.-—Imperiant Physiological Fucts.—Hints for those who 

CE to become sarer:ts.— ‘The father’s Influence. Tu'cs for women, 
ete. (A most valuable chspter th's, which all married people ought 
to rend}. 

CHAPTER V.—Mainty about the Baby and nursing. 

CHAPTER VI —The law of the Husband,— The husland's duty, ete, 

CUAPTER VIL—The law of tho Wite.—The wife's duty.—Moerital 
Rights, ete. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Subjects of which more might Le suid. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative hook ought to 
be read and studied by every young man andl young lady 
engaged to be marricd, as well as by those who ere already 
married, Married men and women must read this book, and 
those contemplating marriage ought to read it, 
Write then for this book now. con : 
Seldom have delicate subjects Leen dealt with iu so sensible, 
yne romising 2 way, 
: "yhere is no shutting or beating about the tush here, but a 
straightforward explanation of matters usually kept secret, an 
explination which everyone cau follow and understand, and 
whic! gives the most valuable assistance to all :-arried couples 
ond to all who are hoping to shortly merge their destinies into 
other's. 
athe deinand for copies of this book is already enormous and 
the danger is that the whole edition will be sold out ina few days. 
Make sure of getting your copy then by wiitiug for it now 
day. 
ton up this coupon and post it off. By rcturu this book 
will be sent you iu under plain cover, 


COUPON. 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Quecn Victoria St., London, E.C. 

Dear Sirs, 
lenclose 1s. 9d. Please send me post free by return ore 
copy of * Marriage; Beforce—and After.” 


LW. 38M, 


ADDRESS 


(See pase 248.) 
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f HOW HOMERS HOWE. 


An Expert Chats about the Marvellous Instinct of 
the Racing Pigeon. 

Iw connection with the gaa gt racing pigeons 
there is one matter upon which the opinion of 
experts, naturalists, and fanciers disagree, and that 
is the means by which pigeons find their way home 
over long distances. 

‘Tegetmeier, the well-known naturalist, is a strong 
believer in the theory that sight is the chief factor 
used by them for the purpose, and that instinct is 
of little or no avail. He states that instinct acts 
impulsively. It is the same in all species. The 
migration of the swallow is instinctive, but the 
homing faculty of the pigeon is altogether different 
because the faculty to home varies in the individual 
according to its breeding and training. In fact, 
there are some pigeons that will not home a mile 
or two if liberated. 

All the best pigeon fanciers agree that the 
champion pigeons find their way owing to possess- 
inz certain factors in a more marked degree than 
others. That sight is of great importance in helping 
the pigeon to find its way is proved by the fact 
that if liberated in a fog they fail to home, and will, 
if the fog is an extensive one, settle down until it 
has lifted, and then return to their homes, 


lf Snow Is on the Ground. 

Another example showing how important sight 
is, is proved by the fact that if pigeons are liberated 
when the ground has been covered by snow, and the 
country has thus become obscured, they lose their 
jandmarks, and very few will return. On the other 
hand, if snow has been on the ground for some 
time, you can train pigeons in the winter months. 

Recognising this, and that it is due to training, 
sight, intelligenco, and a wonderful memory, fanciers 
adopt measures to train so as to bring out these 
faculties to the best advantage. 

An intelligent pigeon shows its intelligence in a 
marked degree at the earliest age. In fact, young 
lirds that have strayed away from their homes 
have been known to enter lofts forty or fifty miles 
away when five or six weeks old, and on regaining 
their liberty have at once made off for their homes 
without having had any training whatever. Still 
if a large number of young birds were sent for their 
first. experience away from home forty or fifty 
miles, the majority would probably ho lost. 

The method of training, therefore, is by gradual 
stages. At twelve to thirteen weeks the young 
Lird is ready to train. The fancier maps out his 
route in a direct line as near as possible from his 
loft to the race point, and he keeps the birds in 
training on this straight line. 

The first liberation takes place at a mile from 
home. They circle round, then make for their 
homes, where the owner waits for them, and gives 
them tempting morsels of food to encourage them 
to come in quickly, 

125 Miles fer a Young Bird. 

The next liberation takes place at two miles; 
then the distance can be increased to five miles. 
from five miles it is increased to ten miles, and 
after reaching this stage they are sent twenty miles, 
and then by gradual ten mile stages until fifty miles 
is reached. 

From fifty miles the distance can be increased 
comfortably another twenty-five miles, and from 
sevonty-five miles they are frequently sent 125 
miles. This is considered a good training for young 
birds not more than five or six months old. 

Tho second year pigeons are given more work 
and the distances are increased. In fact, there are 
many records of birds not more than twelve months 
cld flying five and six hundred miles, but these are 
Pie be eg cases, and the majority of fanciers 
think that pigeons that are one year old should 
only be trained 250 to. 300 miles. 

The following year they enter their third season 
having had two previous years’ experience, and it 
ia “surprising the fatiguing journeys that a good 
pigeon can undertake. Indeed, third season 
pigeons are, as a rule, in their strongest and best 

- physical condition for long distance racing, and 
many of the longest sacea a 600 and 700 miles are 
won by birds at this age. 

When once a good pigeon has found its way home 
and flown a journey of 400 and 500 miles it will do 
the same journey again and again reliably, and 
sometimes with increasing speed peoesiod that 
when @ young bird too much work was not given to 
it, and it was not worn out in its early days, 
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A NOVEL DRINKING CUP. . 

Snovtp a cyclist be thirsty, with no house in sight 
where he can crave a drink, ia begins to look around 
for a friendly stream, which is usually easily found. 

The great difficulty, however, is to get a satisfactory 
drink, especially if the bank is steep; but every 
cyclist has 
an excellent 
drinking 
cup within 
his reach if 
he only 
knew. 

By un- 
screwing the 
top of his 


.bell he can obtain a nice silver-plated cup which 


will hold a good draught of water, and afterwards be 
replaced none the worse for the exccllent purpose it 
has served. 


A VERY BRIGHT IDEA. 

Tae picture here shows the ingenious system 
adopted in Holland for dealing with insufficiently- 
stamped postcards. In England the addressee can, 
if he wishes, after reading the postcard, -hand it back 
to the postman . 
and decline to 
pay the excess. 

In_ Holland 
the postcard is 
placed in this 
special envelope 
and then 
one down. 

‘he back of the 
envelope is 
opaque, and 
therefore no- 
thing written on 
the back of the 
postcard can bo read. In front half of the envelope is 
transparent and allows the name and address to be 
seen, whilo the other half is opaque, and conceals any 
message which may be written on the left-hand side of 
the front of the postcard. Outside the envelope is 
affixed a stamp showing how much more must be 
paid in case the postcard is accepted. 


—_—_———o——— 
TO MOOR BARGES. 

Wnen barges and other craft are moored at the side 
of wharves or canal-banks, their chains are attached 
to what are known as “ travellers.” 

A “traveller” is a stout pole fastened to the wall 
from which 
projects an 
iron ring 
and chain 
attached to 
fasten the 
barge. 

When 
the craft 
rises and° 
falls as the 
tide comes 
in, the ring 


THE TELL-TALE MILK JUG. 

Tae glass jug shown hero is marked like a medicine 
bottle and indicates at a glance the quantity of the 
milk received 
from the 
milkman. 

Another 
advantage 
this jug has 
is that it 
determines 
by means of 
three gradua- 
tions the 
quality of the 
milk. Thus 
according to 
the thickness 
of cream, the 
marks would 
indicate 


“ good, ” 
average. 
By this means you are able to tell if 

has given you honest measure before 

doorstep. 


ur milkman 
e leaves the 
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f PITY THE POOR PIERROT, 
wd 


The Seamy Side of the “Sand Star's” 1/;. 
By ONE. . 


Prortg are apt to imagine that the av.-3 
troupe of seaside pierrote is composed princi: | y 
of the rag, tag, and bob-tail of the “ profes.i...* 
performers who used to be termed “sticks” 2: 
years ago, but who are now called “ duds.” 

Nothing could be farther from the tiut), » 4 
general rule. 

The artistes you listen to on the sands at © it 
favourite holiday resort, at a cost to yours! : 4 
few pence only, are mostly the same class of j)--.!s 
you will pay possibly many shillings to hear d+ 
the winter months at the London halls. - 

They are “ resting,” and wisely prefer cari. + 4 
few pounds a week to nothing at all. ‘Thi... 
not affect their standing with the proprivis of 
the regular variety theatres, for, of courss, 1 «ir 

a 
e 


names do not appear, and the artistes then | - 
are little likely to be recognised throws t.. 
stage makeup. 

Some of the salaries paid, too, arc not alt» , 
so insignificant as might be supposed, althous. uf 
course, they are not nearly so large as th 5 
performers are able to command at the “!....’ 


But £5 a week is no uncommon remuneriiion i sy 
really good man, and £10, or even £15 :- 1 t 
unknown. Competition is fierce, and the pu. is 


growing more critical. 
£1GO for a Pitch. 
This is all right for the artistes, but the ne(:'t, 
so far as regards the proprietors of not a few © : 
alfresco seaside troupes, is that that ind: il 


frequently has a very hard job indeed tom. ta 
ends meet. 

He has to pay probably not less than {1° ia 
some places much more—to the Entei it 


Committee of the Town Council for his pit: I 
even then he has, as a general rule, to =: i 
the Council the money paid by his patzous 1 


seats, usually in the proportion of one-han «. .2 
gross receipts. 

Add to this the fact that his weckly out) on 
salaries and so forth are hound to be pit‘: és 


and that his season is one of weeks only... 69 15 
easy to understand how his venture 1: , 
end disastrously for himself. Reflect 1: 4 
next time ‘the box comes round,” ai i) + 
grudge your modest copper even if you ' A 
our threepence or your sixpence foraseit. § * 
have taken up your position “in tue [vis : 
is, of course, all the more reason why su. 1 
contribute. 

Remember that it is very likely th ~ 
himself who comes round to solicit you 
tion, and that under a smiling face he mis \ 
aching heart. On him is all the worry wv. 3 
sibility, and he has to work always a3 i. / 
of his employees, usually far harder. 

Why We Go Broke. 

Frequently, however, there is no *': ae 
performers working together on what is ih ; 
the profession as the commonwealti sy: : 
means that all share and share alike in w° t 
over after paying expenses. It work: \ 
the pitch is a good one, and so long as it i : 
wari, but a week or so of cold rainy wea! 4 
havoc with the takings, and then the tru: | 
no capital at its back, is apt to “go broke. 

Of course, a good deal depends upon t!: ) 
for a leader there must be, even in a": 
wealth. If he knows his business he will : 
scrape acquaintance with as many of his} 
as possible. Nothing counts more than t':!:. 

Then there are the children. These ar © 
admitted to the inclosure, and allowed to -: 
sand immediately in front of the stav, | 
they put not less than a halfpenny in t'e & 
box. Some few, however, perhaps a doz. | 
are privileged to stay even if they are not) 
with the necessary halfpenny. : 

These are children possessing good voic'. 
who are ready and willing to lead tho ©" 
Collectively, these juvenile “deadhev's | 
known as “the choir." A good choir go" | | "> 
way. Some songs, like, for instance, tae 
popular “Fall In and Follow Me,” art" — ; 
without a good ringing chorus, and this '! 
children’s fresh young voices supply. ‘ 

It is attention to little details such as th’ 
make the difference between success and |. * 
But it is a risky business at best 


“4 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to the Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St., London, 9 * 
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Hanged for Murdering Him. 
He Turned Up Alive and Well, 


Qy August 16th, many years ago, a certain 
\ jam Harrison, who held the responsible position 
ci -teward to the Viscountess Campden, of Campden 
House, Gloucestershire, started out to collect rents 
tat were due from tenants residing in the near-by 
villeve of Charringworth. 

lle was a man of very regular habits, nearing 
«-venty years of age, and had been fifty years in the 
. yviee of the Campden family. When, thercfore, 
je did not return at eventide, as was his custom, 
some alarm was naturally felt for his safety. 

In those days highwaymen and footpads infested 
most of the main roads, and consequently few 
honest folk cared to trust themselves out after dark. 
liariison’s wife sat up till ten o'clock waiting for 
him to return, then, her anxiety becoming acute, 
che sont a servant named John Perry to Charring- 
worth to make inquiries, giving him instructions to 
return and report to her within two hours, 

But John Perry did not return, neither did 
William Harrison, and the next morning Edward 
liarrison, @ son, started for Charringworth to 
sovk news of the missing men. On the way there 
he met John Perry, the servant, coming from that 
village. He was tired-looking, dishevolled, and 
dirty; but this he explained by saying that he had 
been out all night searching for his master, not 
caring to return and face Mrs. Harrison without 
bringing news of him. 

News From an Ale-house. 

On the face of it this sounded reasonable enough, 
aud the two men, after consulting together, decided 
to make inquiries at another village called Ebring- 
{on, situated, like Charringworth, in the Manor of 
Campden. And here, at length, they got upon the 
tiack of the man they sought. 

\ labourer living there stated that William 
Wisrian had walled at his cottage early on the 
evening before. He had made no long stay, how- 
ever, he said, but after a few minutes’ chat had 
ene off on foot in the direction of Paxford. 

‘Yo Paxford, a village about a mile away, the two 
‘ n accordingly proceeded. Here they got no direct 
i ws, but happening into an alc-house to quench 
their thitst they overheard some harvesters say 
tat a beggar woman had picked up in the road, 
very carly that morning. a man’s hat, all blood- 
ttatucd, This sounded serious, and they at once 
tt ont in search of the woman. 

Viwy found her after some time gleaning ears of 
wheat from a field, and on being questioned she at 
ence produced the hat from under a hedge where 
tic had placed it. . She also took from her pocket a 
comb, such as gentlemen then woro in their long, 
powdered hair. It was all hacked and cut, and the 
oman explained that it was in that condition when 
the found it lying near the battered and blood- 
stained hat. Both comb and hat were identified as 
William Harrison’s. 

Hid Himsolf In the Hen-roost. 

_ The news quickly spread, and the whole country- 
sic now joined in the search for the body of the 
man whom everybody believed to have been 
murdered. Rivers and ponds were dragged, 
commons and thickets searched, but all in vain. 

Meanwhile, suspicion fell upon John Perry, whose 
accounts of his movements on the fatal night were 
Very contradictory. His story was that he had not 
at once set out for Charringworth, as he had 
pees to do on leaving Mrs. Harrison, the reason 
0 gave being that it was very dark, and he was 
Ps Instead, he had sidled round to the back of 
he house and hid himself in the hen-roost, where 
lla ae for a couple of hours until the moon 
oy its light, at about midnight, he at length 
started for his destination, but a “great mist” 
ee and he lost his way, finally lying down under 
a red ge and slecping there till daybreak. He then 
. areal his journey, and on arriving at the village 
enshh Several inquiries, but not being able to learn 

a ung about his master, he start::1 to return, 
mg met on the way by Mr. Edward Harrison, as 


Thsee People were 
Execution 


There has been a plague of wasps this swiinrer. 


After their 


we have seen. Parts of this story were 
false, and Perry was arrested. A week 
in gaol seems to have been sufficient 
to have caused him to take leave of what 
little sense he originally possessed, and 
ho started devising in his poor, addled 
brain all sorts of cock-and-bull storics 
to account for his master’s disappear- 
ance. 

One was that a travelling tinker, whom 
he named, had murdered and robbed 
him. But the tinker, luckily for him- 
self, was able to show that he was 
nowhere near the place at the time. 

Next he accuscd the servant of a neighbouring 
landowner, who also, however, was able to prove an 
alibi. Thon ho insisted that the decd had been 
committed by a tall stranger wearing a black mask, 
who had hidden the body in a certain bean-rick, 
which he indicated. The rick was searche?. but no 
body was found. At length, being pressed to tell 
the truth, he ended by laying the blame upoa his 
own mother and elder brother. 

They had, he said, long urged him to rob his 
master and give them the money, but he had 
always refuscd. At length they approached him 
in adifferent way. “Do but tell us,” thoy entreated, 
“when next he goes to collect her ladyship’s rents, 
and we will do the rest.” 

The Great Sink was Empty. 

According to his account, ‘‘ being much badgered 
and worritted,” he consented to this ; with the result 
that Mr. Harrison was waylaid by the two con- 
spirators, and murdered and robbed, John Perry 
looking on. The decd, he averred, was donc in a 
lane leading from tho churchyard to the grounds of 
Campdca House, the body being afterwards dragged 
through the shrubbery and thrown into the Great 
Sink in the Campden mill-pond. 

The Great Sink was dragged, but no body was 
forthcoming. This, however, does not seem to have 
shaken the faith of the authoritics, for they caused 
the accused persons, Joan and Richard Perry, to be 
arrested, and presently the two, together with 
John Perry, were placed upon their trial charged 
with murder and robbery. 

John Perry at once pleaded guilty, and so, too, 
after a while, did Mrs. Perry and her son Richard. 
This scemed to clinch the matter, but <tiil no body 
had been found, and the judge before whom ticy 
were arraicned, refused to admit their plea, holding 
that a charge of murder could not be held to lic 
under such circumstances. 

At tho next assizes, however, when the three 
accused were again brought up, another judge took 
a different view, and this although the accused 
persons had by this time retracted their plea of 
guilty, and averred their innocence. They were 
tried and found guilty, mainly on John Perry’s 
confession, and were all three hanged. 

Sold as a Slave to Turks. 

And now comes the extraordinary part of the 
story. Three years later, when the affair was 
beginning to pass out of men’s minds, William | 
Harrison, alive and well, walked into the great oaken 
entrance-hall of Campden House, and reported 
himself for duty to the Viscountess. 

Hetold a most plausible tale, from which he sought 
to make it appear that he had been kidnapped by 
highwaymen, who carried him to Deal, and there 
sold him to the master of a ship, who in his turn 
sold him into slavery amongst the Turks. 

There was nothing very improbable in this. Such 
things did happen now and again, even in England, 
at that time, when human beings possessed o 
marketable value. His description, too, of how 
he regained his freedom owing to the death of his 
master, a Smyrna merchant, fitted in perfectly 
with the known Turkish custom. 

Nevertheless, when inquiries came to be made 
with a view to testing the truth of his story, quite a 
number of discrepancies became apparent, so that 
many persons avowed their entire disbelief in it, and | 
swore roundly that Harrison had never been out of 
England at all. . 

The whole series of happenings are most difficult 
to explain. John Perry may havo accused 
his mother and brother of a crime of which he know 
they were innocent out of sheer fright, coupled 
perhaps with some vague idea of thereby regaining 
hisown liberty. Buteven granting this, there seems | 
no earthly reason why the accuscd persons should | 
have pleaded guilty at tho first assize, thereby 
sealing Ncir doom, or why John Perry should have 
joined in their plea. ; 

(Next Weck: ‘‘ The Mystery of the Kidnapped 
Doctor.”) ' 
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Methods of killing them h» 


DISAPPEARANCES. -— 


CRIPPLING BACKACHE AXD 
LUMBAGO. 


“Twas pg helpless with Iniubago two 
Soa ago.” says Mrs. A. Tripp, of isu Lillie 

ord, Fulham, S.W., “and was laid up in bed 
for six weeks. The pains in the back made 
me nearly distracted, and although the doctor's 
medicine gave me some relief, it certainly did not 
cure me. 

‘“‘Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills were suggested 
to me, and I tried them, with much benctit; the 
pains gradually passed away, and now 1 look 
upon myself as permanently cured. I should 
certainly use Doan’s Pills if the trouble ever 
returned. (Signed) “ AcNes Taper.” 

2/9 a box, six boxes 13/9, One size only; never 
sold loose. Of all chemists and stores, or from 
Foster McClellan Co., 8 Wells Strect, Oxford 
Street, London, W. Don't ask for backache or 
kidney pills—ask distinctly for Doan'’s Backacie 
Kidney Pills, the same as Mrs. Tripp bad. 


THE VASELINE PREPARATIONS. 


There are few medicine cupboards which do not 
contain “ Vaseline” in some shape or form. The 
valuable properties of this world-fa:ned emollient 
are known to most good housewives, but the 
many excellent preparations manufactured Ly the 

thesebrough Mfg. Co.—with pure “ Vaseline ” as 
the base—are not as well-known as they deserve 
to be. The * Vaseline’? preparations include 
articles for toilet and wiedicinal use, and all, like 
the parent article, are of sterling merit. The 
Company put up a fall trial equipment (pure 
Capsicum, Camphor Ive, Cold Cream and Per- 
fumed Soap), which they sell direct, for 2s. Ud. 
A descriptive booklet containing many useful 
hints for the home may be had on application 
to the Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 42 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR 


PITMAN'S 
PROSPECTUS 


PITMAN'S SSHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Principal— BERMARD DE BEAR, 
Late Liguiiace, London Chamber 9, Commerce. 


Dwiing this and next month, parents whose sons 
and daughters have left the ordinary school or 
collega will be choosing a practical training 
institution, a course at which will ensure a good 
position being secured. Points will arise, upon 
which expert information and advice are cesir- 
able. What is tho best course to adopt, having 
regard to the age of the Loy or girl? What sub- 
jects should be taken, and at what cost? What 
are employers demanding in the way of practical 
qualifications? How long showld the training 
oceupy ? These, and very many other questions 
are dealt with fully in PLTMAN'S PROS. 
PECTUS, the latest edition of which (64 pages 
illustrated), should be obtained without delay— 
sent gratis and post free on application. 


Address mentioning No. 26) THE SECRETARY, 


PITMAN'S 
SCHOOL, 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


is 
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IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 

“Don't you want the water of 
your well analysed ?”* 

“What fur?” inquired the hale old farmer 
sitting on the front porch. 

“To know whether it is pure and wholesome 
or not?” 

“T reckon not. If there’s anything the matter 
of it, mister, I'd ruther not know it.” 

‘* How long have you been using it?» | 

“ Eighty-seven years.” 

The inspector passed on. 


Wigwag : “ I never knew such a fellow as Bjones ! 
He is always looking for trouble.” 

Henpecke; “Then why doesn’t he get 
married ?”* 


“Have you investigated those charges against 
Biggun yet?” asked the intimate friend. 

“Not yet,” answered the distinguished statesman 
who was a member of the investigating committee. 
“ All we have done is to hold an informal meeting 
and decide that he isn’t guilty.” 


“ Father, if I take a half-crown out of 
somebody's pocket, that’s stealing, isn’t it? If I 
bet a half-crown and win a balf-crown, that’s 
cambling, isn't it? If I get something worth half. 
a-crown and sell it for five shillings, what is that ?” 

Father : “ Business, Tommy, purely 
business.”* 


Tommy : 


Young Moonca}f: ‘Do you know, 
Miss Wosy, that—aw—that I've been 
weflecting a gweat deal wecently, and 
I've hawlf a mind—I’ ve—aw—hawlf 
a mind——" 

Miss Rosy: ‘“ Never mind repeating 
it, Mr. Mooncalf; it’s far above the 
p>pular estimate, but I'll concede you 
that much.” 


UNNATURAL. 

A cerTarn lawyer had his portrait 
painted in his favourite attitude, 
standing with one hand in his 
pocket. His friends and clients all 
went to seo it, and evorybody said : 
“Oh, how. like! It’s the very 
picture of him.” 

An old farmer dissented. “ ’Tain’t 
like, no ’tain’t,” said hedrily, looking 
out of the corner of his eye, 

“°Tain’t like 2” exclaimed every- 
body 5 “just show us wherein ‘tain’t 

like.’ 
~  “°Tain't like, no ‘’tain’t?* re- 
sponded the old farmer ; ‘don’t you 
see he has got-his hand in his pocket ? 
*Twould be as like ag’in if he had_it 
in somebody else’s pocket.” 


He: “I hear you attend the 
musical performances. Were you 
present at the ‘Creation’ ?”* 

She (indignantly): “I suppose 
you will next want to know if I 
sailed in Noah’s Ark !* 


Towne : ‘“‘ Did you ever notice any- 
thing funay about his conversation ?”” 

Browne : “‘ Funny ! I should say not. 
There’s absolutely no point to it.” 

Towne: ‘‘ That’s the funny part of it. Having 
no point, how is it that it bores so quickly ? 


Ellx : “So Algie has been heartlessly deceived by 
a woman, has he? Did she lead him to think she 
loved him ?” ‘ 

Bella: “No; that’s just the trouble. She led 
him to believe she didn’t care a rap for him, and 


when he proposed for a lark she accepted him on 
the spot.” 


WHEN THEY QUARRELLED. 
“OvEncrowpIna ?” said the man who was 
being squashed to death in the tram-car. ‘Why, 
this is nothing—nothing at all. I have seen five 
families living in a cellar, one in each corner and 


on in the middle.” 

“Dear me! Five familics ?_ But how did they 
agree ?”? 

“ Pretty well, until the family in the south-west 
corner began putting on airs. But even then they 
didn’t quarrel.” 

“ What caused the break-up ?" 

“Oh, the family in the middle went too far. 
They began taking in lodgers.” | 


I don’t want them. What I do want is an eight line verse entitled “ How Father Killed the Wasp.” 


! Quips and] estlels 


SO THEY WERE. 

“T qgHovant you said this bathing-suit was in 
fast colours,” said Binks indignantly, to the bathing 
master of whom he had bought his suit that 
morning. 

“Yes, that’s what I said,” returned the bathing 
master. 

“ Well, every blessed stripe on the beastly thing 
has come off on my back,” retorted Binks. 

“ Ah, but wait until you try to get ’em off your 
back,” smiled the bathing master suavely. “Then 
you'll see.” 

““Waat'’s happened to Doctor Makeup who 
wrote the famous book ‘ How to Live for Ever’ ?” 

“ Oh, he died nearly six months ago!” 


Tuey were sitting in an easy chair out on the 


porch. 

He: “ Darling.” 

She: ‘* Darling.” 

He + “ Sweet.’ 

She : “‘ Sweet.” 

He : “ Precious—precious.” 

She + “ Precious—ah, but, George, dear, do not 
let us disturb the solemn stillness, the wide 
silence of the night, with conversation.” 


4 
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DURING THE HEAT WAVE. 


Londen Jobany : “I say, my man, why on earth is that animal wearing green 


specta 
Farm Hand : “ Well, sir, this ‘ot summer has dried all the grass, and the specs. 
is to make ‘im think it's still green.” ~~ a 4 


Shes “I hear that you and Nellic are married 
and happy?” 

He: “Yes, that is, she’s happy, 
married.” 


Examiner : ‘‘ Well, my good boy, can you tell me 
what vowels are ?” 

First Boy : ‘‘ Vowls, zur? Ess, of course I can.” 

Examiner : “‘ Tell me, then, what are vowels!” 

First Boy (grinning at the simplicity of the 
question): ‘“Vowls, zur! Why, vowls 
chickens |” 


and I'm 


PRISON HABITS. 

‘* For ten years past,” said the new boarder at the 
ssl “my habits have been regular as clock- 
work, 

‘“*T rose on the stroke of six; half-an-hour later 
I sat at breakfast ; at seven I was at work, dincd at 
twelve, ate supper at six, and was in bed at 9.30, 
ate only eclid food, and hadn’t a single illness 
during all that time.” 

“Dear me,” said the landlady, in sympathetic 
tones, “‘ and what were you in for?” 

The silence which followed was horrible, 


WEEK ENpryg 


___ Ava. 31, Iii, 
A SIGN OF DEATH. ~ 
“You seem thoughtful, |: " 
said Jones. : 
“I am,” replied Barnes. “I’m upset - 
something. A 


og has been howling in o:; ...4 
rh last week. I avait hana - 
You know what that ; 

t’s a sign of death, Ther’ i 


every night for 
wink of sleep. 
don’t you? 


death in our road soon.” , 
* Nonsense | ” 
“Mark my words, I know what I'm :.:*) 
about !”* declared Barnes. 3 
“Well, has the death occurred yet 2” i:, 2g 


Jones a day or two later. 
“It has, said Barnes. 
“Eh? When was that? Who diced?” 
“The *sdead. Ikilledit. I knew tl. 
a death. I shall get some sleep at nights nc 5,’ 


“ Dip you buy your motor-bike from a fiis.j +" 
“ Well, I thought he was a friend uniil i. J 
me the motor.” 


Newly-married Wifes “ Promise me, Joy 1.1 
you will not get into any terrible railway a a 
or be bu to death at an hotel. Prowii-> ing 
that, John, or my heart will break.” 

John tented faithfully that he would 1, +. 

‘©TuatT man makes a tremendous incon. = '"»2 

five-shilling tickets available i: ia 


dinners at his hotel.” 

“Great Scott! However c.i it 
pay ? na 

‘Easily enough. No on «ver 
goes back for a second dinn::.’ 


Conjurer : “ My assistant wil! + 
guess on the spot how many |i 
-any gentleman present las o1 {is 
head.” 

Shock-hended Member 0! 
Audience: ‘‘ How many are U.: 0a 
mine ? 2 

Aasistant ; ‘‘ 2,457,624." 

Conjurer: “The genthaon my 
count his hair if he likes, «:.:. lw 
will sce that the number is: .t." 


WHY HE COUCHED. 

At a school peepntly the root 
observed one of the boys t ‘rn 
apple from his pocket. Il) .' «3 
ordered the boy to bring i: | : 

The little fellow, havi: 
native, reluctantly comp: «:' 

Seme time after the n k 
the apple from his desi . | 
menced to eat it. 

The boy, secing this, s' 1y 
cough violently, and on |. 
by the master what was t' -: ’ 
replied: “My apple is ¢ a) 
the wrong way, sir.”* 


“THe doctors have given) > 
son up.” 

“Dear me, is he as ill as i 

“No, he’s quite well. 7! j 
they've iver Wait up.” 


She: “If a man loves hii- 8 
much as she loves hiza, hy + ” 
wasting his money on cisuis i. > 
asks him.” 

He: “ Yes, but if his wife loves him as": 3 
slic ought to love a man who loves her cs 
stop it if she asks him, she won't ask hi. 


Tommy : “Mamma, wky did they put +: 
next to Sunday ?” 

Mamma: “Don't trouble me now, ders 19 
suro I don’t know.” in 

Tommy (after a pause)s “Was it § a8 
cleanliness is next to godliness ?” 


WANTED TO FINISH IT. | 

Weartty the tramp wandered up the 27": 

onc summer’s day and took off his hat to U.- 

of the house. She cyed him keenly. 1 

“Took here, are you the man I gave 4 | ‘ 

one February morning ?” she demanded >‘ 
“Tm the man, mum,” was the reply. 


“ Well, do you remember you promis? t? : 
all the snow out of my backyard and then - 
off without doing it?” asked the woman. | 4 


“Yes, mum; an’ me conscicnce sii" *y 
answered the tramp. “That's the 1 
tramped all the way here through the biuz 
to finish the job.”* 


bo 


Week ENDING 


Ava. 31, 1911. 
——— 


t week's chapters tell how Jarvis, the 
eliective, discovers that Madame Frayie—who 
is serving a sentence of fifteen years for an 
unspeakable crime—and Mrs. Mowle, against 
vhom there is a coroner's verdict of wiiful 
murder—are one and the same woman. 

Jarvis goes tothe prison where Madame Frayle 
is detained to read out the murder charge. 
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CHAPT ER THIRTY-TWO (contiznse ). 
The Black Cap. 
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‘Tw wardresses were on Ma‘lamo Frayle before she 
could reach Jarvis, strong women, and then, before 


she fainted, the woman who not so long azo was | 


mouthing about the true Christian spirit screamed out 
mest awful filth and blasphemy. 

Filth and blasphemy all the more awful, for they 
bad come from the lips. of ono whom Nature had given 
a woman's shape. But now Mrs. Mowle, alias Madame 
Fravle, destroyer of sacred life, born and unborn, 
lay in a loose heap on the flagged floor of the cell, in 
ber prison uniform. - 

Itu:t there was no pity, no forgiveness fn Jarvis’ 
slivitly narrowed, unwinking eyes as they looked 
duwnat ber. Tho world were better rid of such human 
foulncss. Just, too, that it should be by the rope. 

‘yhen the wardress fetched water, and dashed it over 
her ashen features, and presently she recovered 
consciousness, But she had not dreained it. 

‘Vhey were still there, the governor, the matron, 
the wardresses, the inspector—and John Jarvis. 

And then she began to scream, anil swear by lier gods 
that she was not and never had been Mrs. Mowle— 


and the old, old phrase, used also by Mrs. Murkins | 


and many other guilt-dyed men and women, “ innocent 
as a new-born babe,” was shricked off her Jips. 


The men and the women present, used as they were | 


to terrible scenes, shrank back a little. 
“Prove it!” she howled. ‘* It’s a lie—where's the 


parson? I've found religion—1 swear it's a lic— | 
Prove it—he ’—and she | 


may I rot if I’m lying! 
pointed a quivering finger at the immutable fignro of 
the man who had run her and her infamy down— 
“hed swear anything—lie anything—he took drink 
and money from me when I was in RBewlay Street— 
I tcll you he did—made love to me—4ook money from 
me with one ’and, and swore false against me with 
next breath, And what’s his girl—common propcriy 
—and she’s been lying, too. She was the property of 
‘alf the men in Paris—and tricd to put the blame on to 
me—me that tricd to save her from her wicke:| ways. 
Ky all that’s ’oly, I tell you I'm not Martha Mowle. 
Prove it—prove it!” 

She slipped down to the floor again, the wardresses 
sinking down with her, and frothed at the mouth. 

Jarvis’ lips had gone white under the false, foul 
charges against the girl he loved, whose purity had 


survived the dead Mark Crushineton’s attempts against | 


ft: but the next moment those white lips of his curved 
with a terrible smile of triumph. 

She had shricked at them in her semi-madness to 
Prove it—to prove that she was Mrs. Mowle against 
whoin a verdict of wilful murder had been recorded 
by a coroner's jury. 

_ He had proved it. 

Chance and coincidence, but as well an instinct that 
more than once had almost seemed a mad one to him, 
kad helped him to prove it. The single finger-print 
found on a grimy card, after many years and many 
vicissitudes, in itself might not have been sufticiently 
convincing evidence to a jury. | 

But there were one or two people still living fn 
C icklewood who remembered Mrs. Mowle. Your 
Prisoner is not ailowed hair dye and rouge and skin- 
ttains, and Jarvis had broucht a man and his wife 
quictly to the prison, and they had been shown the 
woman in her cell through the spy-hole in the door, 
as she sat on the edge of her bed, muttering to herself 
and continually passing a hand across her mouth. 
But she had not scen the eyes at the spy-hole. 

So had Mrs, Mowle been identified. 

And there would be no necd for Betty Hume to 
come from her sanctuary at Hallard’s Cross, from the 
shelter of a danghter’s love and a son’s, of a husband's 
pied love ad forgiveness, and enter the witness- 

John Jarvis, who had been doing much quict. work 
eince the fingcr-print discovery, some of which had 


not found its way into the official reports, would take 
00d care of that. 


* 

The jury are filing back into the hox. The court 
fecms packed from roof to floor, mostly with women. 

The wardresses on either side of the woman in the 
@ock nudge her, She rises, 

“Urht” 

From the women in the court, mothers many of them. 

re is a sharp command for silenco. 


«| 


Comic verses are preferred, 
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The question is put to the twelve good men and 
true. They have only been absent a few minutes, 
but there are women in the court who still fear that 
the ghoul in the dock may escape the death penalty. 
Not a soul in court has pitied her. More than once 
as the story was unfolded by witnesses they had 
hissed at her, and the judge had threatened to clear 
the court. 

But it is all over now, 
from the foreman’s lips, 

* Guilty |” 

The judge fumbles at something hidden from those 
in court—the black cap. They do not hiss now as 
he asks the prisoncr if she has anything to say before 
the passing of sentence. 

She tries to speak. Something about fnnocence, 
of always having loved children, of never aving harmed 
a fly, of lies and false witnesses, but those in court only 


but thayerdict, and that comes 


; catch a word here and there, but they sce that the 


wardresses have gripped her arms tightly. 

Then the judge : 

Solemnly he tells her that she has been found guilty 
of crimes too awful for him to dwell upon. She must 
not hope for mercy. Let her spend the brief time left 
her in praying to the Almighty for forgiveness. 

Then the slip of black cloth on his head, and the 
death sentence. 

She screams! They hear her shrick out a name 
i sounds like * Jarvis!—rat and drat and rot 

im!’ 

But the wardresses hustle her to the stairs at the 
back of the court, dragging and supporting her. 

She is gonc! But once those in court hear her 
screams in the corridor below leading to the cells. 

Only one scene more—the walk from the condemned 
cell to the gallows, more dead than alive, drugged 
with the brandy they had given her as her last request. 

Then exit into cternity swiftly, to mect her God, 
Mother Mowle ! 

* * * ° * 

Jarvis stood in the presence of his Chief, and took 

his praise modestly. He looked grim and grave. 


“It was luck, sir,’ he said. 
“ And now,” said the Chief, ‘I suppose——? ” 
“Yes, sir. 


” 


We've fixed the day 


Poeteese 
Soete 


A Snare for David. 
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b ath streamed through the stained glass 
windows of the church at Hallard’s Cross, and round 


which they would come. 

Father, mother, and child. 

Peggy kept her eyes averted from the figure in the 
chair and the woman beside him. She was afraid 
she might. spoil things by suddenly bursting out into 
tears. Bramley Basildon contrived to squeeze her 


' hand. 


They, like John Jarvis and Maisie, had fixed the day. 

Then, it was like a thunderbolt—though it took the 
form of a woman's scream—a scream that carried 
from the vicarage into the solemn stillucss of the 
church. 

Peggy was first ont of the church. 

A white-faced maid was racing along the path. 

“The baby!” she cried. ‘ Gone—stolen !” 

Peggy Vossall was not given to do or say’ meaningless 
things, but she echoed the white-faced servant's 
words as if she failed to understand them : 

“The baby gone—stolen !”” | 

* Yes, miss. Leastways—— . . 

Rut Peggy's brain and her feet were racing again, 
both still only for a second or so under the shock. 

Bramley Basildon had followed her from the church, 


Betty Hume had not quitted the vicar. When the 
woman's scream penetrated into the stillness of the 
church, it secmed to galvanise the vicar. 

“ Mimi's voice!” he had_ericd huskily. 


| and behind him Mrs. Wex. 


and for a 


| moment appeared endowed with his health and 
, strength. 


» rose up, straight-backed, but the next moment 
at den sean in Vs invalid chair. and clutched the 
arms with thin, twitching fingers. His head drooped 
till his chin almost touched his chest, and tho twist 
of his mouth to one side, always to one side since his 
stroke, became accentnatcd. 

Betty Hume, torn between anguish for her danghter, 
ignorant of the cause of her pitiful cry, and her stricken 


(Continued on next page.) 


though poets in 


a serious mood will not be disqualified. 


HOW T@ EARN EXTRA MONEY. 


Tuovsanps of young men and women have been 
enterprising enongh to discover how a few hours 
of their spire time every week can be turned into 
golden guineas, And there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for tens of thousands more to do tho same. 

It is not hard work nor dull work, but is easy 
and fascinating as a hobby, and instead of costing 
money as a hobby dors, it brings in anything from 
teu to fifty shillings a weck. 

Undoubtedly, the easiest and best way of making 
extra money is by writing advertisements in spare 
time. Plenty of tradesmen and advertisers are 
only too glad to pay for ideas and suggestions that 
will save them the trouble of writing their own 
advertisements and help to sell more goods. Tor 
as a rule they are too busy to study advertisement 
writing themselves. 

To write good advertisements it is by no means 
necessary to be brilliantly clever. Anyone with 
ordinary intelligence and ability can very soon 
learn to pick out the most striking features--the 
“selling points” of the article to be advertised— 
and present them in a few convincing sentences, 
nicely arranged with an attractive headline. 

Of course, a certain amount of training is neces- 
sary before the novice can draw up saleable adver- 
tisements. But anyone can qnickly and easily 
learn all he needs to know by taking the course of 
training conducted by post, at home in yonr spare 
time, by the Practical Correspondence College, of 
74 Thunct House, Strand, W.C. 

This celebrated all-British institution has made 
learning a pleasure. The lessons stimulate in- 
terest and impart the utmost practical knowledge 
in the shortest possible time. Their students all 
over the world are to-day making substantial 
additions to their incomes. 

Everyone who has a spark of ambition to get on 
in the world should send for the handsome illus- 
trated book “ Brains and Ink,” which will be sent 
post freo to every reader of P.W. who applies for 
it. The Practical Correspondence College con- 
ducts tuition also in Poster Designing, Com- 
mercial Black and White, Press Photography, 
and Free-lance Journalism. 


DARN No MORE 


: Hole Proof Hose. 
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Soe 


STOCKINGS 
AND SOCKS 
THAT DON'T 
WANT MENDING 


Wear them os hard as 
yeu like, and if a hole 
@evelops within two 
mo:.ths we _ will replace 
them ARSOLUTELY FREE. 
All women to whom darning 
is a vexatious and irksome 


yair we givo a yritten guarantee 
that wo wll cheerfully ,ap ace them 


months, 
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Vaughan & Heather (Ocpt. 18), 43 Compton Ave., Brighton 
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Agents Wanted. 
Vaughan & Heather (Dept. 18), 43 Comp:on Avenue Brighton 


Lusband, circled an arm round him. All but they two 
liad gone from the church, where but a few moments 
hefore they awaited in tho stillness of solemn, yet 


jovurts expectation, the child to be christened and her 
parents, 
* John!” 


sat John Hume did not answer her. His head 
sank lower, and his breathing was curiously laboured. 

* John!’ 

This time he scemed to hear her as from a distance, 
a grent distance, the voice of Betty, the wife whom 
he had cursed once, vorenne above her in all the pride 
and vigour of manhood, holding aloft the very silver 
cross that now glittered on his sunken-in chest, the 
cross—deathless symbol of mercy and forgivencss— 
not understood by John Hume in those days. 

“ Betty ’—his head came up & little—* Mimi— 
wants—her—mother. Go to her. That—was—her— 
voice.” 

His speech was hardly distinguishable, was thicker 
than it had ever been. A mist veiled his eyes. Yet 
there was a touch of command in his tone. 

““Go—to—your—daughter, Betty! Leave me— 
with my Maker!” 

He tried to raise an arm and point to the church- 
door, but the limb hung powerless and useless. 

“* Go—I insist 1” 

Betty Hume obeyed him now, but before she sped 
to the door, she stooped and printed a kiss on the 
white, deeply-lined forehead—a kiss that was an 
asking again for the forgiveness granted her and an 
expression of voiceless thankfulness for it. 

* Bless you!” mumbled John Hume. 

Then she was gone, and he sat alone in the cool, 
dimly-lit church, hard by the font. Slowly and 
yaindally, he turned his head till his eyes rested on the 
altar-cross, and then he prayed. 

Outside, the servant fad turned and was keeping 
paco with Peggy as the latter raced across the 
vicarage drive. Mrs. Wex and Basildon, a strangely- 
assorted couple, were close on their heels, 

“You ’eard ?”” hissed Mrs. Wex to the stockbroker 
in strangled tones. ‘ The baby m—stolen. Which 
is true—unless the servant tA = out of ’er mind. 
Only let me get at °em!” 

Mra. Wex was generally too intense to be ludicrous. 

Basildon merely nodded his head. 

“ How did it happen ?”” Peggy was asking the breath- 
less maid. . 

“Don’t ask me, miss!” she panted. “I was 
standing in the hall when the scream reached me, 
taking my breath away, and the next moment Mr. 
Inglis came flying down the staira. ‘Get to the 
church,’ cries he, as he rushes past me, ‘ and tell them 
the little one’s gone—been stolen !’” 

Peggy glanced over her shoulder. 

“ Bramley,” ehe cried, ‘‘ get to the village—fetch 
the car—look out for David. The car may come in 
useful.” 

Very practical was Peggy now. The vicarage had 
no accommodation for the car that brought her and 
Basildon to Hallard’s Cross, and it had been stabled 
at the village. 

“ Right!” 

Basildon sprinted off, his eIbows wedged into his sides 
in a very business-like manner. 

Peggy's brain still raced as she rushed across the 
vicarage hall and up the stairs. It seemed almost 
inercdible under the circumstances. Just before the 
seream reached her she was picturing Mimi and the 
nurse putting the last touches to the baby’s toilette 
before bearing her to the church, and David hoverin 
round in the near background. It was not as if it h 
happened in the dead of the night. Hallard’s Cross 
was a quiet place, but it was broad daylight. The 
child, under the circumstances, could not have been 
Icft alone for more than a few minutes. 

Peggy herself had written, warning David that she 
believed Phebe Kenyon was plotting further 
mischief, and had known that she had taken to drugs, 
but till this moment she could not have conccived 
Phebe taking such a wild, melodramatic revenge 
against the man she had all but snared into her 
passionate embraces, and the woman who kad won him 
from her. 

She had already caused, with her ally, Gideon 
Tang, incalenlable misery, yet, despite their efforts, 
Betty Hume was home, forgiven by her husband. 
Peggy had expected that Phobe would again attempt 
to strike at Mimi and David through Betty Hume. 
Much of the latter’s unhappy past had mercifully 
not been dragged into publicity. 

Peggy was just on the threshold of the bedroom, 
when a thin hand gripped her arm, vicc-like. 

“You knows who’s at the bottom of 
whispered Mrs. Wex. 

It was purely instinctive on Mrs. Wex’s part. But 
she was a woman of instincts and impulses. And she 
had played no mean part in baftling Phabe Kenyon— 
“that Potiphar's wife of a woman,” as she called her. 

Peggy had neither timo nor breath to spare for an 
answer, and the sight that greeted her was almost 
tragically distese one _ But she had leapt to the same 
conclusion as Mra, Wex. Phoebe Kenyon was at “ the 
bottom of this!” 

Mimi lay on the floor in a swoon, and the nurse 


this?” 
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knelt beside her. The cot beside the bed was ompty, 
but there were no signs of disorder about the room. 

Peggy dropped to one knee. As she did so, Mimi’s 
eyes quivered open. 

““ My child—my child!” 

“We'll have the kiddie back before long!” 
whispered Peggy, quickly but reassuringly. 

Mimi staggered to her feet. The nurse was grey- 
faced, and inclined to sob, holding herself guilty, 
though no measure of guilt or even of negligence 
attached to her. The maid stood onthe thre! old, 
hopeless looking and helpless. 

‘All was confusion momentarily. Yet from Peggy’s 
point of view every second was precious. She wanted 
the facts, wanted to be up and doing. She could not 
afford to waste time over sentimental sympathy. 

“Pull yourself toggsher, Mimi!” she said. “‘ How 
did it happen ?” 

But Mimi seemed to be out of her wits. With a 
terrible cry, she broke away from Perey, and staggered 
to the door, obeying a mother’s blind, unreasoning 
impulse to go in quest of her child—eomewhere. 

Before she could be restrained she reached the door. 
As she did so, Betty Hume appeared. 

“ Mother, the little one—stolen ! Don’t stop me— 
I must find her—God, give her back to me!” 

‘T can’t abear much more of this!" choked Mrs. 
Wex, and turned fiercely on the maid. ‘“’Ere, 
stoopid-’ead, don’t stand there doing nothink. Tell 
us all about it—only let me get at em!” 

“Mrs, Hume,” shouted Peggy, “ quiet Mimi! We 
must know how it happened ! 

“Tell me, Mimi?" whispered Betty Hume, taking 
her in her arms. 

Peggy turned to the nurse, who was wringing her 
hands and sobbing. 

“Don’t go on like that!” she said. “Tt does 
more harm than good. Quick, tell me! 2 

In her excitement, Peggy took her by the 
shook her. 


WHAT WAS 
BILLY'S FATE? 


wv £IO wi : 
For the Parrot’s Comments. 


Bitty has gone on strike! He found that a clerk's 
wages were not sufficient to enable him to buy every 
luxury he would like, and hoped for some redress from his 
employer. Unfortunately for Billy, the Parrot overheard 
him telling his intentions to his friends. What dil the 
Parrot do? Can youadd a fifth line to the verse below 
and tell us ? . 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan with 
avy of the other lines of the verse, but it may not contain 
more than six words, nor fewer than three. 

Your line must have somo bearing on the rest of the 
verse, and the prizcs will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

To the sender of the wee considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in consolation gifts 
wilf also be dist: ibuted. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 
fin an envelope, inclose a small con- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

Poor Billy decided to strike, 

His money was not quite enough. 
When he shouted the news to his pals, 
The Parrot’s remarks sounded gruff: 


arms and 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ Mind they don’t strike you, Billy.” 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write the Parrots comment on a postexrd, and address It to the 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. If you like you 


4. The publ 
unders! 


RESULT OF “BLACK” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tne prize of £6 for the best last line in this contest 
was awarded to F. Bsarg, 46 Winton Strect, 
Andover, for the following: 
On Monday as Bert took a nap, 
On the sands down at Bogton-on-Sea, 
Some passers-by blackened his face, 
And the Parrot laughed, screaming with glee: 
“As ‘ Meddlers’ upset you, try ‘ Pears.’” 
Ten consolation gifts of 103s. each have been 
awarded to the following : 


H. Allen, 64 Ashmore Rd., Paddington, W.; Mi 
Bertram, 37 Harrison Rd., Hirdington, Bicniighamt E 
Eshelby, Rosemount Milward 

Gordon, 1 Forster Place, 
Marsh Leaze, Stonehouse, 
Argyle Rd., West Ealing, 


Ave., Stone 


Cres., Hast: ; i 

Bradford; 3. Te 

Win! Oetker: oF Beacn 
o% * . a) . 

Lane, Sparkhill; Miss M. Webster, 31 


New Park St., Morley, Leeds; Miss E. Wilkinson, 2 
naker. Terr.. Little Horton, Bradford; A. , 
ew Hey Rd., Huddersiela meeenae Se Woes re 


*T'd dressed the little one, and laid jer j) . 
jerked out the nurse between sobs, “and © 
had just gone to Mr. Inglis’ dressing-room ¢ 
if he was there and ready—and I slipped a: 
room to get my things on—the little one a | 
peaceful as could be—and when I came bu:!: 
not away more than five or six minutes—t',, 
empty—and I thought Mrs. Inglis must | 
her “h But she came into the room, a me: 
with Mr. Inglis—the baby was gone—tol:1 | 

Pegey vane tot he cot, and examined jt, ' 
furnished her with no clue. The clot'ies | .: 
flung back as anyone might have flung them i 

Whoever stole the child, sho was tellin: | 
rapidly, must have been familiar with t):c \ 
premises, and must have been surely lookins « 
the first favourable opportunity. Her eyes t 
to the maid from whom Mrs. Wex wa; :; 
ineffectual efforts to wring information. Pit +! 
distress was obviously genuine. But wha.) 


inspired the kidnapping, there must have |). 


confederate on the premises. 


Two servants were kept at the vicrrace. | - 


asked a quick question. Where 
servant ? 
“ Where’s Jane?” she asked the nurse. 
* Jane, miss—Jane ? I don’t know!” 
Peggy crossed to the maid from whom Mrs. 
was still trying to wring information. 
“ Where's Jane ?"’ demanded Peggy. 
* Jane, miss? Jano went down to the vil’ 
more than half an hour ago on an errand.” 


was the 


On the surface, that disposed of Jane, and if Poz-y' 
theory were correct, she must look for the confi +r 


among the other members of the |i 
Excluding Mimi and David, it only left t'. 
herself and the other servant. These were t!. 
people in the house when the child was stolen, 
Peggy ran across to Mimi and her mother. 


Wes 


Ct 


hutse 


fuur 


“ Mimi, old girl, pull yourself together—you must! 


How long were you out of the room ?” 


“Not more than five or six minutes, Pegey—cin't 


I do something ?” 

David and Basildon are doing all t!«y ! 
Mimi. They will have told the police, t '| 
When you-went for David, Mimi, wl:cre did 3. 
him ?”’ 


“ Not in the dressing-room—in father’s stils.” 


** Yon saw no one—heard no one, coming or v 
“No. What's that?” 


4 


The throb of a car rushing up the drive came t! > ech 


the opened window. Peggy rushed to the v-: 
flung it open wide, and leant out. 

Basildon was in the car with a coupie of co: 
from the village. 

“ Well?” cried down Peggy. 

Basildon merely shook his heac« 


“Where's David 2?” was her next quic!: oy 
of him!’ came | 
isappeared into the v.14 


** Haven’t seen a si 
He before Basildon 
followed by the police. 

_But Peggy reached 


“Pye done everything possible in the ver 


telephoning,” he said in his quiet, un ght 


way. 
“Half a moment!” said Peggy. The 
constables did not impress her, but she too: i 


to the bedroom, and there left them to filo. |. 


for themselves from the nurse. 
Back again to the hall and Basildon. 


“You can guess who's at the back of ti pe 


os Yes.” 

“But how’s it been done?” went on | 
“There must have been a confederate in t 
The child must have been whisked off in ac" 
she shuddered— hidden in a bag. Bram: 
wanted to make away with the child—— 

Sho was intensely human, and for a ™ 
crept close to the big, grave-faced, unobi 

“They wouldn’t have troubled to steal is. 

Peggy thought for a moment. 

“Those policemen are intelligent en~ ; 
description of the baby's clothes fem | 
The little one was dressed in all her yp"! 
christening. I wish to goodness Davil ° 
but he may have got a clue. Unle-s they 
they cannot have got far.” . 

““T made inquiries in the village, Tez. | 
body I saw. Everybody's out searcii 
again now.” 

They both swung round. The frent door | 
and the man who burst in breathlessly “ 
keeper's clothes. 

With 4 little, suppressed ery, Pegey spre - 
him as she saw what he carried—clothes. 

A child’s robe, most delicately and lovine’ 
but torn and mud-soiled, and the fragment: ' 
Some tiny under-garments. : 

“© Good heavens!” whispered Basildon ¢ 

“Where did you find them?” From } 

* In a hollow tree, miss—in Datchett s ¢“ 
ie Lal renal copse 2” : ae 4 

y, little more than a stranger to the © 
hood 


Poggy was quicker to answer than the :9 


For the best verse I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “‘ Wasp.”’ (See page 248.) 


the hall almost as quic\)) 5 


‘uw, 


tables 
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still broathing hard as he held the little garments 
with a kind of clumsy reverence. 7 

“Not ten minutes ‘from here!” cried Peggy. 
“Come along. Let’s have a look at the place where 
they were found. : 

it was on the far side of Datchett’s copse, within the 
sha-low of its trees and in a field from which the sweet- 
e-cnted hay was not yet carried, that David Inglis 
first told Mimi Hume that he loved her, and frankly 
confessed the story of his infatuation for Phoebe. 

She turned to the gamekeeper: ‘‘ Have you seen 
anything of Mr. Inglis?” 

*No, miss.” 

Was ho following up some clue? But Peggy was 
not the sort of young woman to waste time over 
nseless speculation, The gamekeeper’s discovery 
practically explained ftself. The child had been 
siri;ped of ber christening finery, likely to attract 
aitention, at the first possible opportunity. 

jiallard’s Cross had a reputation for old-world 
elecpincss. Oxford was the nearest city. There was 
no big police force available or detectives to tackle 
the mystery immediately. At the same time, 
Vasildon had done all that was possible with telephone 
ani telegraph. But the country round was sparsely 
populited. "There was much woodland as well as 
sirtehes of open common. 

i-r the time being Peggy’s thoughts were 
distractol from the servant Jane who Ieft for the 
villa e on an errand some half an hour before tho 
tii of the child was discovered. She was eager 
nw to get to the spot where the clothes were found. 
iter wonderful eyes were “live” and kein. 

hi -l'don's car was outside, and would carry them 
as far as the copse. The trio had reached the door 
when a cry from the top of the stairs swung them 
round. 

Mimi and her mother were descending, and as Peggy 
turned Mimi saw the clothes she had taken from 
tl» yamekeeper. She broke from her mother, who 
wes supporting her. Twice she stumbled, but she never 
ict in her flight down the staira. 

“Great Scott!” whispered Peggy desperately. 
“fut this Is getting axfall" 

\Vith outstretched hands and her eyes riveted on 
tke clothes, Mimi crossed the hall. 

“Where were they found?” she cried, and then, 
snatching the clothes from Peggy, kissed them and 
broke out into hysterical weepin . 

“Mimi, old girl—don’t!’ base hardly knew 
what she was saying. ‘‘ Buck up—for mercy’s sake. 
it only means that they—they’ve changed the 
kiltic’s clothes,” 

ihcn Betty Hume reached them, and tried to soothe 
«ni comfort, and preached the gospel of hope to 
bor daughter. 

“Take care of her, Mrs. Hume!” cried Peggy. 
To the others: ‘Come along!” 

The car carried them to the entrance to the copse. 
"cre the gamekeeper took the lead, and plunged 
iran the  bridle-path through brushwood and 
untersrowth to the hollow tree-trunk. 

fay had eaten a burrow-like hole at {ts base. 
Pe. v promptly dropped to her knees, and thrust in 
hee head. As she did so, her whimsical sense of 
himozr asserted ftself, and she came to the 
contusion thet she must look like a kind of ostrich, 
ser hod inside the tree and the rest of her sticking out. 

“Bromley!” she cried, reaching out a hand behind 
her, “ Your fire-box !” 

_ it was too dark inside to distinguish anything. 
Masillon slipped his “ fire-box ’ into her hand, and 
convived to give it a squeeze at the same time. Moro 
tivin once his wisdom in letting Peggy have her own 
wav -~" giving her her head” as she had put it— 
had been justified. And Peggy wason the war-path now. 
vit did she care if she was displaving a humorous 
bac's view, much stocking, and some lingerie ! 

, he managed to get her arm with the firo-box 
‘hroush the hole, and clicked it open. A little flame 
‘it up the musty darkness, 

“Wnillo!” 

_ there was something reminiscent of John Jarvis in 
tse cjaculation that sounded muffled to Rasildon and 
the “vamekeeper. It proclaimed a discovery. 

les Peggy was wriggling herself out backwards 
‘To! the hole. When she straightened up, her smart 
''. tonned for the christening, was hardly recognisable 
ool her hair was all aver toa place. Her face was 
statched and bleeding. 

“he brought out with her a scrap of paper. Her 
‘tanped position and the feebleness of the light 
‘tom the fire-box had made it impossible for her 
to cxamine it properly. Basildon sprang to her side. 
1 It looked as if the tree-trunk had served as a secret 
in of letter-box as well as a place for the concealment 
uf baby’s clothes, 

t No good,” was pencilled on it, “but be ready 
.:norrow,"* 

the writing was indifferent, and in pencil. The 
iter the quarter of a half-shect. But it was 
youl notepaper. 

Bramley,” said Peggy tensely, ‘‘ that’s vicarage 
Petepaper, or I’m a Dutchman! ” 


; \ed her thoughts, temporarily distracted from 
sete, returned thee Paes eee , 


Now ladies! “Why is 
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“ Let's get back to the vi !” When she was 
beside Bramley in the car, Posey | spoke again. “I’m 
going to interview Jane—tho cook!” 

Basildon nodded. 

‘The house-parlourmald and the nurse,” went on 

I'm pretty sure they’re all right.” 

8 the car swung into the v drive, she 
clutched Bramley’s arm. David Inglis was staggering 
along in front of them like a man in the last stage 
of exhaustion. He turned at sound of the car, and 
his face was dust-coloured. But they saw him get his 
lower lip between his teeth before he spoke. 

A gypsy woman,” he jerked out. “Saw her this 
morning coming from the back-door. I’ve run her 
down—overtook the caravan, but she’s had nothing 
to do ei 

‘‘ Novertheless, buck up!” said , and leanin, 
over the side of the inh reed Meine piece of 

per, and told him of the discovery of the clothes. 

‘or a moment David clutched his forehead as if in a vain 
endeavour to steady his thoughts. He was thinking 
of Mimi, not yet — “There {fs nothing more 
killing than suspensc. And was this a scheme to 
torture by suspense ? David was a man who could 
set his teeth and take a blow delivered at himself 
with the best, but your strongest man goes weak under 
the agony of seeing the woman he loves tortured. 

Mimi, not yet strong, and her first child stolen. 
He Gould not, any more than Peggy Fossall, prove 
anything as yet, but he was as sure as she that the 
woman responsible was Phwbe Kenyon, living only 
for revenge now, her other passion thwarted, and her 
mind becoming diseased and fantastic under the 
influence of the drug-habit. 

Pheebe, to whom he had been twice engaged— 
Pheebe, the little belle of Mimi’s sixth birthday-party, 
in her silk stockings and high-heeled shone Pheie 
who had come to him, the night of Durward Kenyon’s 
murder, and tried to seduce him from his allegiance 
to Mimi—Phabe, who had so manceuvred her cards 
subsequently that he had broken his troth to Mimi 
and become again engaged to her, to purchase her 
silence on the subject of Betty Hume—Pheebe, who, 


mine! 
This was the woman behind the theft of Mimi's 
first-born, and as David drew his hand from his 
forchead, the fingers clenched with his hunger to have 
her by the throat, forgetting her sex. 

“ Buck up, old chap!” repeated Peggy. 

He gave a start like a man waking, and strode away 
to the vicarage, seeming to have forgotten the car and 
its occupants. A little crowd was gathered round the 
open door—men and women from the vi whose 
curiosity and sympathy had got the better of their mero 
conventional manners. 

He went through them. The village constables, 
comparing notes and notebooks, looked vastly 
important in the hall. 

Up to the bedroom, but here was only the nurse, still 
sobbing and inclined to wring her hands, 

“ Where’s my wife?” 

“Gone with—with Mrs. Hume—to the church!” 

Rack to the hall again whcre Basildon stood talking 
to the constables. The door had been closed against 
the staring eves of the little crowd outside. 

Basildon stepped to him, and wrung his hand silently 
—a man’s expression of sympathy. He was doing this 
when Peggy hurried into the hall from the servants’ 
quarters, . 

“Jane,” sho said, and her voice was shrill, 
“hasn't come back yet! But——” 

She had nosed round in the kitchen, and had found 
a specimen of Jane Wardle’s handwriting, a letter in 
a penny blotting-book. From this letter it appeared 
that Jane Wardle had purchased a gold—or said-to- 
be-goll—watch from a scoundrelly firm that sent 
round touts and pinchbeck goods to backdoors, and 
sok! them on the iniquitous instalment principle. 

Jane Wardle had written but had not posted her 
letter, asking for time and begging that legal 
proceedings might not be taken. e would be in a 
position to send the money shortly. ; 

But tho matter of the letter had {nterested Miss 
Peggy far less than the handwriting Itself. ; 

lt wag the same as tho writing on the paper found in 
the tree-trunk in Deichele 8 copse. 

nickly P ex 3 

warites ae inne 's either got the child, or got the 
blue funks for her share in the business, and donc a 
bolt. David, Bramley—the sooner Jane's description’s 


THE PERFECT HOLIDAY 


is only perfect when the accommodation is the best 
procurable at the lowest cost. A wide choice cf 
selection is necessary for this. See the classified 
columns in the 


Daily Express 
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circulated far and wide the better. Look slippy and 
see to it.” 

“There's wisdom in what the young lady says,” 
sald one of the village constables slowly. “ Them’s 
ay eee 


Poggy almost laughed hysterically. 
rf * 


She paced the room like a tigress, Phoobe Kenyon. 
Her cyes blazed. Tho flimsiest of wraps was about 
her beautiful body, and her feet were baro. Her hair 
hung loose. By the clock on the mantelpiece it was 
past two o’clock a.m. 

A tiny speck on one of her arms marked the puncture 
of the morphia syringo, and sho was in the throcs of 
the reaction that follows the drug-debauch. Nor was 
she content with morphia. She whipped herself up at 
other times with maddening, degrading, soul-rotting 
cocaine. Yet her outward beaut ck five and form 
were not yet ravaged, and the drugs stimulated her 
brain for brief intervals into an unnatural quickness 
and brilliance. All sense of decency and shame 
was ap ip idly killed. 

After the death of Durward Konyon and the revela- 
tion that the man she had married for moncy had dicd 
a comparatively poor man, the great houso in Fitz- 
george’s Avenue, Hampstead, had been given up, 
and she had counted herself a miscrablo pauper on six 
hundred a year. 

But the flat in which ehe was now would have 
seemed luxurious to many a woman 

The room she paced was her bedroom. Only a drug- 
stimulated brain could have conceived such a revenge 
as she had planned. The question torturing her now 
was whether her revenge would be consummatcd. 

A telephone-bell tinkled in the adjoining room. She 
rushed to the instrument. 

“Yes?” 

a arrived. Everything’s gone off without 
itc ! ” 

Phoabe gave a wild laugh. 

“ Be kind to it!’ she answered at last. ‘‘ For the 
rest—wait till you hear from me!" 

Back into her bedroom, in front of a fult-lcngth 
mirror, She flung back her wrap, and for a moment 
gloated at the reflection of a form unravaged yet by 
the drug habit. 

But the next moment she spat out words at her 
reflection: ‘‘ And yet you resisted me, David!” 

Then she laughed again. 

‘* But we shall see now, David. Love me, David, 
as I want to be loved—as you refused to love me 
once—be false to your little milk-sop wife for one 
brief hour—and you shall have your kiddie back— 
perhaps !”” 


(Another long mstalment next week.) 


“‘Ir’s strange, but some people are not satisficd 
to know a thing is so-and-so. They must ask 
the why and wherefore.” 

“Yes, I wonder why it is?” 


“Do you like dancing ?” 

“ No, it’s merely hugging set to music.” 

“ And what don’t you like about it 2” 

“The music.” 

_— so 

“ Jones ran his motor into a building yesterday.” 

“I knew that idiot couldn’t drive. Was it a 
shop ?” 

“No, a motor garage.” 


Lapy: “ Susan, I've come down to help you.” 
Servant: “I'd much rather you didn't, please, 
mum, I’m very busy to-day !”” 


“ Has he proposed to you yet 2?” 
“ Not ia so many words.” 

“My dear, proposals never do come in words. 
They consist of sighs, hems, haws, and gurgles.” 


RESULT OF ‘“‘SPARKLETS” No. I. 
Twenty-five £1 Prize-winners. 


F. Arthurs, 81 Auburn Rd., Liverpool, E.; C. 
Barker, 124 Queen’s Parade, Scarborough; Miss 8. J. 
Birch, 11 Parrock St., Gravesend; BE. Bolshaw, 10 Derby 
St., Moss Side, Manchester; W. 8S. Dawe, 4 Fairfax 
Terr., Devonport; BE. F. Edwards, 55 Woodlands Rd., 
Liverpool; 8. F. Ely, 43 Addiscombe Court Rd., East 
Croydon; H. Gernat, 151 High St., Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex; Mrs. H. Hardman, 15 Denmark Rd., South- 
»ort; Mrs. H. Harvard, 217 Strone Rd., Manor Park, 
ie J. Hutton, 112 McDonald Rd., Edinburgh; J. 
Johnston, 21 Little Victoria St., Belfast; G. Lang, 
Maryvale, Blagden Rd. New Malden; Miss B. Mait- 
land, 23 Ash 8t., Southport; J. Montgomery, 22 Roland 
Kd., Walthamstow; E. R. Neels, Tramore, Brightwell 
Ave., Westcliff-on-Sea; H. Phillips, 105 Castle Terr., 
Shrewsbury; W. Power, Molenstraat 10, Enschede, 
Holland; A. Stuart, Shorthand and Typewriting 
Academy, Arbroath, N.B.; F. W. Thornton, 45 Isling- 
ton Rd., Southville. Bristol; BE. Tilden, 1 Woodbine 
Villas, Caterham Valley; J. ‘Timms, 1% Uttoxeter New 

d., Derby; J. Waters, 46 Flowergate, Whitby, Yorks; 
F. Weston, 41 North View Terr., Benvell, 


Mewcastle-on- 
Tyne; F. Williams, Vairleigh Scio !, Weston-supere 
Scld Everywhere. One Halfpenny. | fare: aA 
an afternoon tea-gown like a cucumber sanUrich 2?” re a 
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PULL THE CORD, QUICK! 


When Trains have been Pulled Up on Very 
Funny Excuses. 

Ho.rpay time is genorally a busy season for the 
communication cords in railway carriages, and this 
season has been no exception to the rule. 

A rather funny incident happened the other day 
near Harlow, in Essex. An excursion train, packed 
with children off for a day's outing, was rushing 
through Harlow station when the communication 
cord was pulled violently. The train drew up in @ 
serics of hurried jerks, and anxious gee officials, 
thinking that a child had fallen out, das ed along 
the line and began an eager search. 

Just then a train was signalled on the opposite 
line. It was the Royal train bearing King George 
back from Sandringham to London, and seeing the 
commotion about the station the driver slowed 
down. Anxious faces appeared at every window of 
both trains, and a platelayer was seen to pick up & 
straw hat. 

It was then discovered that an enterprising youth 
had lost his hat out of the window and promptly 
pulled the cord ! 

Another surprising incident happened on a West 
of England express. As it pulled out of Pad- 
dington the other day a frantic woman jerked 
the cord and rushed shrieking along the corridor. 

Left the Baby Behind. 
“Tye left my baby in the waiting-room!” she 


She had settled the baby comfortably on a seat 
fn the waiting-room and had gone off to look for a 
compartment. In the excitement of securing 4 
seat and getting all her luggage in she had clean 
forgotten the baby until she saw the platform 
slipping away. 

So far as is known, the youth who lost his hat and 
made the King’s train slow up has not been fined 
for his enterprise. But it is doubtful if he would 
have escaped a fine if he had been travelling on a 
Swiss railway, where it costs £2 to stop a train 
without proper reason. This is particularly annoy- 
ing to American tourists, for thoy seem to have a 
positive mania for stopping trains. 

Some time ago the Berne express pulled out of 
Interlaken. As it gathered speed an American 
passenger discovered that he had left his walking- 
stick behind. Quick as thought he pulled the 
alarm, and s few minutes later he was wranglin 
with the railway officials because they flatly pam 
to keep the train waiting while he went back to 
look for his stick. 

A Great Eastern express was once stopped by an 
old lady because her spectacles had fallen out of the 
window ; and yet another train was pulled up by a 
distracted woman because a similar accident had 
happened to—her false teeth ! 

Hard Luck for a German. 

But probably the oddest of train-stopping stories 
comes from Germany. 

One of the passengers tells the full story. He was 
travelling to Munich by a night train, and in the 
compartment with him were a German gentleman 
and his son. The gentleman appeared to be 
agitated about something, and from time to time 
he glanced anxiously at his watch. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet, apparently in uncontrollable 
excitement, and sacied Moleatly at the alarm. 

The train pulled up with a terrific jerk. All the 
windows were let down with a bang and every door 
was swung open. Lanterns flashed along the line 
as the officials hurriedly examined the compart- 
ments. 

The German gentleman, who was now quite calm, 
yore till they came along, and then beamed upon 

em. 

“There is no necd for alarm,” he explained. 
“No accident has occurred. But it is now 9.30 
p-m., and my little son has just become ten years 
old. As ho was under age when we started I only 
took a half-ticket for him, and I stopped the train 
80 that from here I might pay the whole fare.” 

The gentleman’s conscientiousness cost him not 
only the other half of the ticket, but a five-pound 
fine as well. 

Australia once possessed an amiable maniac who 
had a pleasant little habit of getiing on a train on 
Sunday and pulling the alarm as soon as the train 
st She—it was a lady—would then explain 
to the infuriated railway officials that Providence 
had given her special powers to stop all trains 
travelling on Sundays. ‘ 


For the best reason I will give five shillings. Ladies only may enter. Mark posteards “Sandwich.” (See pase 2. 


RESULTS OF FOOT- 
LINE COMPETITIONS. 


“PAINT” CONTEST. 

REApERS were invited to suggest what optimistio 
remark Jones made, after a pot of paint had fallen 
on his head, as he stooped to pick up a pin when 

ssing under a ladder. Five pairs of pocket-scissora 
lave been forwarded to the following winners : 

F. H. Hordley, 10 Mansell St., Pembroke; C. Johnson, 
142 Foxhall Rd, Ipswich; N. A. Martin, 61 Tyne Rd. 


East, Gateshead-on-Tyne; O. Moseley, 9 Green Lane, 
Harel Grove, ‘Cheshire ; T. Yull, Bongate, Jedburgh. 


“SURPRISE” CONTEST. 


Five P.W. penknives wero offered for new 
exclamations of surprise instead of the hackneyed 
expressions ‘‘ Great Scott!” ‘* You don’t say so!” 
“Well, I never!” ‘Good gracious!” The prizes 
have been awarded to the following: 

W. P. Brook, 18 Tenby Ave., Withington, Man- 
chester; A. Howe, 10 Musgrove . New Cross; H. 
Keen, 670 Harrow Rd., Paddington, W.; J. 8. Saunders 
24 Earls Rd., Tunbridge Wells; F. Savile, 34 Mil! Plot 
Ave., Isleworth, Middlesex. 


“JELLY” CONTEST. . 

Ix this contest competitors were asked to explain 
why a man should “‘ fcel like a jell ”’ this being a 
way people frequently describe their feelings in the 
hot weather. Watches have heen sent to the following 
five winners, who gave the best answers: 


J. Clark, Tilsddle, Bsteretisr. Aberdeen; W. Cramp- 


ton, 88 Gorse retford, Lancs.; J. A, Fraser, 131 
hool Rd., Moseley, Birmingham; J. Hill, 102 
Elborough ‘St., Southfields, S.W.; J. Inston, Army 


rps, Upper Barracks, Chatham. 


‘FIGHT’ CONTEST. 

Reapers were asked to give a short and funny 
account of an imaginary fight between a fly and an 
elephant. 

he wining sSempt was contributed by H. Knox, 
133 Saltram scent, Paddington, W., to whom the 
prize of half a guinea has been sent. 


“DINNER” CONTEST. 

Tue following ten competitors have each received 
a briar pipe for supplying the best remarks made by a 
er ageseme to a waiter who had dropped a plate of 

tt soup over a lady’s dress. 

P. Allan, Stotgate Farm, Durham; E. Arnold, 67 St. 
Marz St., Cardiff; W. Bland, 14 Wyndham 8t., Yeovil; 
H. Chadwick, 20 Bellmore St., Garston, Liverpool; M 
Grehain, Rathcoole, Strandtown, Belfast; W. Devine, 
95 Slatefield St., Whitevale, Glasgow; G. H. Rawling, 
Roller Mills, Allerston, Pickering, Yorks; H. H. Sut- 
cliffe, 403 Luzley Brook, Shaw, near Oldham; W. Wood, 
149 Gilmore Place, Edinburgh; F. Worswick, 2 Charles 
8t., Crumpsall, Manchester. 


*““MEMORY” CONTEST. 


Tux prize of five shillings offered for the most 
ingenious way to remember engagements was won by 
T. W. Hinkley, Meadow Road, Quinton, Birmingham, 
who s the following method : 

Put your collar stud in your pocket instead of in the 
back of your shirt. 


“SMART” CONTEST. 

In-this contest readers were asked to contribute a 
sentence of not more than twelve words, each 
successive word to contain one additional letter. The 
ov ee are the winners of the five cigarette-cases 
offered : 


P. W. East, 170 Grance Rd., Ra ate; A. Leigh 
57 Gladstone Rd., Watford, Harter A. Medea as 


Service 


Murraygate, Dundee; J. 8. Noble, 266 Union G i, 
perdeens A. E. Richards, 4 Kingston House, Camden 


“WEATHER” CONTEST. 

For the funniest weather ‘‘ report ” of not more than 
one hundred words in length, the prize of five shillings 
has been won by T. J. Phillips, a Melyn Cottages, 
Rhyding, Neath, who wrote as follows: 5 

Day will be dark until dawn, and the “ Rising Sun” 
will unshutter at six o’clock. It will be ‘‘ balmy” 
in the neighbourhood of lunatic asylums, but those 
resident in close proximity to His Majesty's prisons 
will find it very confined, whilst it will be relaxing to 
schoolboys on holiday at the seaside. The atcicachats 
in the vicinity of the law courts will be dry and dusty, 
but copious showers may be expected on licensed 
premises. Great heat, curiously energising in ite 


effects, may be anticipated in certain political areas, 
but a similar parts the conditions will be decidedly 
soporific. 

“SHOES” CONTEST. 


Laptes were invited to solve the problem “‘ Why is a 
Bank Holiday like a pair of tight shoes?" The best 
answers were received from the following, to each of 
whom a pair of scissors has been sent : 


Mrs Dunbar, 12a Portsmouth Rd., Guildford; Miss K. 
Gregg, 2 Brougham St., Gosport, Hants; Miss E. Hart- 
well, 19 Manthorpe Rd., Plumstead; Mrs. Hill, 9 Mount 
Collyer Avo., Belfast; Mrs. Wood, 149 Gilmore Place, 
Edinburgh. 


HOPE FOR THE HUSBAND 3 


Our Laws are Decidedly in Favo f 7 
Master of the Hot. Man Bring 


A NUMBER of members of the French Cham}. of 
Deputies recently brought in a Bill for the pryjas. 
of abolishing Article 213 of the Fenech Civil 


Code. ; 
This articlo reads as follows: “The husband mms 
rotect his wife, and the wife must obey je; 
fusband.” 
These traitors to their sex (they are, by-thir-ti.o, 


all married men) demand that a wife shoul! ‘no 
longer be compolled to obey her husband. 
his is only one instance out of many show ine the 


drift of modern opinion. Tho man, it scems, wi! 
soon be compelled to take second place. He will ns 
longer be head of his house. He will still |av- ty 
do the work and earn the family income, but he ig 
to have no say in the spending thereof. 

Under these circumstances it is comfortin: to 
find a judge plucky enough to lay down a mut. 
Magna Charta. 

he judge in question is an American, and his 
name is Long. In dismissing a suit for separstion 
brought by a wife against her husband, he decleied 
that: 


Lord and Master ef the Exchequer, 

The husband is lord and master or tio 
exchequer. 

He is entitled to meals at any time lie wanta 
them. 

He may select such food as he desircs. 

A servant to whom he objects must be di: 
charged. 

He who pays the household bills can run the 
house as he ‘ike. 

In reading up records of recent deci-ions “von 
by English law courts on the subject of the 1. ita 
of the mere man, one finds here and there a iw 
crumbs of comfort. 

Usually speaking, the unhappy husband is mode 
legally responsible for the debts incurred by his 


wife and for most other misdeeds committ:+ by 
her. But a curious case recently thrashed ost 
before the Lord Chief Justice gives hope of bett-r 
things. 


The Taunton Market Trustees had refi] 8 
certain butcher a licence to sell meat in a slop in 
the town. One day this butcher had a quantity of 
mutton left at tho back of tie shop iwaly tr 
removal to his stall in the market, and mea't:ac 
was called away on business. ; 

During his absence a messenger from a rival 
butcher called and the butcher’s wife served lim 
with two pounds of the mutton, although slie liad 
been cautioned not to do so by her husband. 


Result, a summons. But the local mai-t:\ 8 
wisely held that the butcher was not resjor- le 
for his wife’s act, and this decision was uplild ly 


the appeal judges. 

All Clothes Belong to ‘‘Hubby” 

It has been held that a wife’s dresses are rot |" 
own when they have been bought by her hus!):' 
money, and that they, therefore, cannot be ~: d 
for debts incurred by the wife. _ 

But against this is the recont case in w'' ' 
Official Referee has given his decision that»! 
presents cannot be claimed by a husband !:"3 
apart from his wife. : a 

Two years ago a wife brought a suit again’ fF 
husband for not providing her with a homeo! 
own. He had taken her to live in his ps): 
house, and sho admitted that, before their mar!) » 
she had given consent to this. 

The magistrates in this case decided in fav.) f 
the wife, and ordered the husband to provide pee 8 
or a house for his wife, apart from his fathers |" 

But almost at the same date another case ¢: 
up which seems to prove that, by English his. a 
husband can demand that his wife should }° 
where he pleases. 1 

A man and his wifo and children were al: 
to the Hampstead Workhouse. ; 

The wife, who was able-bodied, wished to! ©» 
but the husband objected, and the master, ‘ 
fore, refused to issue an order for ler (* 
charge. ; a 

The matter came before the guardians, ° ! 't 
was found that in 1842 an instruction wes | 
by the Poor Law authorities stating that a tae 
if he see fit, may detain his wife in the wor” 
by the exercise of his marital authority. 


a) 


, 
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¢Li-nola form such an amazingly beantiful oe ; ; 
filet to this durable floor covering that no BRAys, if See, . ; FR E E 
home is perfect without it. . 7 . i ws ‘; . peas 
lero you have a floor material as richly ? : ? a ' ee J Sample pieces, exhibiting qual ia asheagiomeiion: 
effective as an expensive carpet ger : - , > gee CU ae Sonor hice wi in of er sent by pats 
i —i : 5 ; ea SX , , sell on Easy Terms peurit: i 
vet different from carpet—it keeps goc 2: bad or ullow a discount of 2s. initia lorcet ee 


jor many years and gathers no dirt or : “. z : Mees ns We pay carriage. 


st. cei 
ae hin how beneficial this is to the home 
where there are children whose health 
must be carefully considered, and what 
a boon Li-nola is to the housewite Fry : bac Fasid < re 
who wishes to study economy as well as Wesstctree , = : = 
*X0 0 ing is j < P. Quality. 
No other floor covering is just the same as 7 As ; 
Linol1, the corner and border which provide fis 2S gf “G SN eas WP a polatl mre a1 2 8 
such @ crowning touch are a patented <x , d bs : 
feature. : ~ ; 
°. Let us show Li-nola to you, either by means ah 2, Steg f (ence onsirvicwaeBleatneost. 
of our book of geass or here if re will gall. a : —_— 
Neither way finds you importuned to buy. re ; 
We i ish toukow Li-nola to you so that you ; CATESBYS Ltd. 
we. (Dept. 7), 62-67 Tottenham Court Rd., 
beautiful floor covering. . or enone 


For the man— 


who must face the strenuous life of the present day, Fry’s 
Cocoa is a fortification against fag. He should drink it 
each morning before leaving home. The woman also, with 
her daily duties, whatever these may be, should drink this 
sustaining beverage regularly. 

Because Fry’s Cocoa stimulates and gives energy it is the 
ideal Cocoa for the man 


and the woman. 
Pure 


Fry Gocow 


' SAMPLES RO WEARING CUT‘ ERY! 
of Perfume and Soap 
with scented Card 
for the glove box, 


CUTLERY SET |[— 
55 PIECES. Sele Price 


LH 6 Sheffield Stoel 
Fable Knives, bird 8/6 


white bone handles 


-~6 Shetfied § (Corr, 6d.). 
~~ z Dess. re Ki duitnek 
will make you well and you will be sent on reccipt pare wpe serie Cone 
healthy. To-day is the best day to : of 3d. in stamps. Forts —@ Dessert J delichtcd, 
commence taking it, Will you? 1 Horks) — 6 2 hie oar 
An atmosphere of delicate distinction always Mention Dept. S46 | Sroons—6 Deserrt Spona—12. Te sions: 7 pieces, 
f taste who chooses the right Salts, Eggs, Mus ard § ro na, § bear Tong 8. ‘har 
maiee pete dl it throughout the toilet; for the 055 Plocra for ‘BO only l! 1 EBELE= See 
a) rf + 8 r 
REE — ABSOLUTELY FREE! Pandkerchief, the bath, and the hair; as Denti- TESTIMONIALS ! 
FREE — abso I2ct. Gold Filled frice, Face Powder, and Complexion Cream ; for = a. Mies C. Phillips, Grafton Heuse, Wokingham, 
Signet Ring Free to introduce the Wardrobe, and as Cachous for the breath. bad 4 writes ial ana 20 very plenset with the Cutle ry 
new catal eo. Sen name, oe Son 08 4 rs a parcel to hand. wish you to send me the Large 
m-~el-Nessim"’ is ideal in every one 0! é ae ‘ : y e ie 
sngraving initial and postage. its aoe dainty forms. Delicate, refreshing, and oat -) . Walavt Overmenisl, ‘ia your Catalugye; 19 ll 
Two-initial intertwined mono. truly delightful, it is indeed an é ‘A, J. W. Shemmans Esq., 18 New St., Wednesbury, 
me. 1s, 1d.—SIMS & MAYER Ins iration in Pe fu e writes," Sane mine sell aun set or Cutlery rece a, 
trand, don. m ‘ am very satisfied wi em earo send Cary. rs 
‘ : with Electro-plated Cruet and other gvods — 
saree 2/6, 4/6, and 8/8, Toilet Water, 3/-. sks mks : Bf amount enclosed. = i 
CREAT Hair Lotion, 3/3, Brilliantine, 1/- and 1'9. 
ARANCE SALE. Dentifrice, U/-. Eus Fame ue eo ne nae | 
Real Trish T Soap, 1/- per tablet. Cac! ous, F fe my al! 
Fancy Stripe Selig ee meroeavens, ond Foitet Cream, 1/8 per pot. am } Illustrated Catalogues of Hostery, Furs, Hand- 
tale only. Unual pring Eh. te BOR tee Bae Order to-day from your Chemiet on Parlamars or write us } bage, Jewellery, Umbrotlas, Quilts, Curtains, 
Perfect Fit and Biniot Geum tenn oe ene fer z : Clocks, Watches, Field Glasses, Musica! Instru- 
refunded. Patterns and Self Measuremen J CROSSMITH & SON a”, 3 ments, Glass and China Warc, Blouses Skirta, 
Form, Post Pree, on reestpt ef p.e- to s 3 ye? J ‘ and a Thousand and one urticles i iMustrated 


B. TOWELL & CO., The Great Irish Distillers of Perfume, \ 3 \\ at nominal ; rices POST FREE!!! Aildvecs: 
e f 3 BAR 5 
Tallore, 136 Royal Avenue Belfast, | \NEWSATE SUSE (Dope Les maven Wasa heeds, 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Cooked in Paper Bags. 
Curried Mutton. 

Take about one pound and a half of lean 
mutton. Peel and chop two small tomatoes, and 
add to them half a tablespoonful of flour, two 
small, finely-chopped onions, a small teaspoonful of 
Madras curry paste, half a teaspoonful of Demerara 
sugar, half a chopped apple, one large tablespoonful 
of well-washed rice, and half a pint of milk. Put 
all into a Papakuk bag and clip the ends, place on 
a grid, and cook for twenty-five minutes in 6 
moderate oven. 

Minced Beef. 

Take the remains of any cold, lean beef and 
cut it into dice. Chop an onion and mix with half 
an ounce of butter and a tablespoonful of flour. 
Mix this with the beef, add a cup of stock, a table- 
spoonful of Worcester sauce, pepper and salt to 
taste. Put all together in a well-buttered Papakuk 
bag and fasten with clips. Place on the grid, 
and three minutes before it is removed cut a hole 
in the top sido of the bag and drop in two cggs. 
Serve with a border of mashed potatoes, 

Market Stew. 

Take one pound and a half of uncooked mutton 
and cut into medium-sized pieces. Dust thickly 
with salted barley flour and slightly with pepper. 
Peel and slice thinly one pound of onions and two 


& — 


Papakuk bags should be buttered with a special pastry 
brush. They can be bought quite cheaply. 


of potatoes. Wash well, and put into a well- 
greased Papakuk bag with the meat in layers. 
Add half a pint of watcr, fasten up the bag securely, 
and place on the grid in @ hot oven for two hours. 
Serve on a hot dish after stirring well. 


Baked Bread Pudding. 

Soak over night in cold water ‘half a pound of 
stale bread. Then beat it up with a fork till quite 
i ae Add to it an ounce of brown sugar, two ounces 
of well-washed currants, one ounce of raisins, and a 
few shreds of candied peel. Mash into this a good 
lamp of dripping, and mix the whole thoroughly. 
Crease a Papakuk bag thickly and put in the 
mixture, pressing it intoa shape, square or round as 
preferred, cook on a grid for forty minutes. Open 
bag, slip out pudding, and dust with sifted sugar. 
Farced Pigeon, 

Truss a pigeon as for roasting, cut it in half, 
and wipe each half with adamp cloth. Flatten on 
a board, and fasten each half with a skewer. Soak 
a handful of breadcrumbs with a little milk and mix 
with two pork sausages previously skinned. Adda 
teaspoonful of chopped herbs, mix thoroughly 
with a well-beaten egg, spread this over the halves 
of the pigeon and brush over with oiled butter. 
Place in a well greased Papakuk bag and cook for 
twenty-five minutes on a grid ina hot oven. Then 
rlsig! is bag, take out the skewer, and dish upon a 

ot dish. 


Sheep's Kidneys with Mushrooms. 

Slit three or four sheep’s kidneys in halves and 
remove the skin. Chop finely half a small peeled 
onion, and mix on a plate with a little chopped 
parsley. Wash, peel, and drain six or eight cup 
mushrooms. Upon each mushroom, head down- 
wards, place half a kidney, sprinkle each with the 
chopped onion and parsley, season with pepper and 
salt, and pour a littlo oiled butter over each. 
Place carefully in a well-greased Papakuk bag, 
fasten with clips, put on a grid in a hot oven, and 
cook for fifteen miautes. When dishing up pour 
any liquid found in the bag over the kidneys. 
willbe we RIZE, Oe IVE, SHILLINGS | 
Paper received before Thuraiay, August 8lst. All r-cipes must 
sievintceey Stine coe wee wertin aaes «BMSupts Diba 
Isobel, Pearson's Weakly, Street, London W.C. ° 
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PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


~~ | FOR THE WOMAN WHO WANTS TO SAVE. 


WueETHER any money a wife can save from the 
household allowance is her own —— or not is 
a question which has never really n definitely 
settled, but it is certainly an undisputed fact that 
almost every woman likes to economise in some 
items of her expenditure, so that she may be able 
to be a trifle extravagant on something else. 

She may want an addition to her “ household 
gods "—a new carpet for her drawing-room, new 
curtains, or perhaps only a few extra sofa cushions, 
but whatever it may be if she wishes to purchase it 
without asking for additional money she feels she 
must be more economical in the future than she 
has been in the past, and save the amount, whether 
it be a large or small one, from her allowance. __ 

Wise economy is always difficult to practise. 
There are so few ways in which expenses can be 
reduced without sacrificing something which one 
cannot very well do without, but once the latest 
method of cooking has been established, there will 
be no more difficulty in effecting a decided reduction 
on housekeeping sng 

The woman who has to “ manage.” on a pound & 
week will find, when she starts perp in Papakuk 
bags, that she will be as well off as if she had thirty 
shillings. 

There will be no small debts to be carried on from 
one week to another, and at the end of the month 
she is sure to have a fair amount in hand to spend 
as she pleases, 

The Way to Save. 

The Papakuk bag method of cooking will enable 
anyone to save about a quarter of the eerie 
money although there should be a better-sp 
table with more nourishing food. 

To start with, the ‘ Papakuk bogger ” will save 
something like 40 per cent. on the fuel used in the 
kitchen, whether it be gas or coal, she will be able 
to purchase smaller joints, for meat cooked in this 
way neither shrinks nor wastes, and she will also 
find that even the most inferior portions of meat 

ain so much in flavour when cooked in Papakuk 

gs that the cheapest parts of beef will be in every 
way equal to the best fillet steak. 

Vegetables, pies, puddings, all will cook quicker 
and better, and as there will be no pots or pans to 
clean, and the oven will be found as spotless when 
the joints are cooked as it was before the food was 

laced in it, there will be no necessity for the extra 
felp in the kitchen which is generally required once 
or twice a week in houses where many meals have 
to be prepared. 

How the Butcher's Bill Can be Kept Down. 

When cooking in Papakuk bags it is only necessary 
to order as much meat as required, There is not 
the least necessity to buy an extra pound to every 
four to “ allow for waste,” as in the case of pot-and- 

an cooking, and when beefsteak is required, 
battock steak may be ordered instead of rump 
without the slightest fear that it will come to table 
tough. 

The difference will not even be perceptible once 
the meat is cooked. Neither is it necessary to 
pound it, mercly place it in the buttered bag and it 
will improve itself. 

A Priend in Need. 

To the woman who wishes to save, whether it be 
from necessity or to enable her to purchase some 
small luxury for her home, the Papakuk bag will be 
found “a friend in need and a friend indeed.” 
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HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 


The Papakuk bags, which can be supplied from 
the offices of “Pearson's Weekly”—” Papakuk” Bag 
D .C.—can be 


= py 17 Henrietta Street, Lond: 
had at the followiag prices: dani 


Prices. 
Sizes. 25. 0. 100. 
1. 7 by S ins. 6s. 6d. Os. 10d. Is. 6d. 
2. 9 . 7%. Os. 7d. is. 1d. 2s. Os. 
3.144 « Os. 10d. 1s. 7d. 3s. Od. 
4. 20) .. 114 ,, Is. 3d. 2s. 4d. 4s. 6d. 
5.20) .. » Is. 6d. 2s. 10d. Ss. 6d. 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes will be sup- 
lied at the hundred rate. Ths most useful sizes, however, 
are No, 2 and No. 4. 

All applications for bags should be accompanicd by a 
remittance and add neers These bags are 
exclusively made Es Messrs. Lepard & Smiths after care- 
ful experiments. The paper has been analysed by Messrs. 
Clayton, Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounced to be perfectly 
pure and free from injurious chemicals, and only white of 
egg and flour is used in pasting the 

table clips for fastening the bags can be supplied in 
boxes at 6d. per hundred clips. 

Acomprehensive little handbook, entitled : PAPER BAG 
Y, giving useful hints on paper cookery, 
and pes Ln cooking All sorts A dishes, A ae on sete. 
rice at all Booksellers ; or post paid from F. 
SOWTER. 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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PAPER BaG 
HINTS. 


Order of Articles in the Oven. 

Joints should be placed on the lowe.t - 1 
fish in the middle, and pastry on the top. th 
To Place a Joint in the Oven, 

Lift out the grid, then place the bag contuising 
the joint upon it, and return the grid to the oven,” 
A Hot Oven 

Is imperative for sucorss. Place the «id 
upon which the food is to be cooked in the hoticat 
part of the oven, 

Cakes. 

All kinds of cake, pound, Madeira, and sponge, 
can be cooked in Papakuk bags with or wituout 
a tin, as preferred, 

The Grid. 

When using the ordinary grid of a «3 ove 
allow a slightly longer time for cooking than i 
@ wire grid is employed. 

When Cooking a Suet Pudding, 
Choose a bag sufficiently large to allow the 


= 


bear to swell. Suet puddings cooked in 
apakuk bags increase very much in size during 
cooking. 
Meat Pies 

Should have a couple of small slits cut in the 


paste and the upper side of the bay perforated 
with a carving-fork, This is to allow the gusce 
to escape. 

Por Stews. 

Much less water is required when making 
Irish and other stews to be cooked in Papakuk 
bags than when an ordinary saucepan is to le 
employed. One quarter of the quantity will Le 
found sufficient. 


Before Placing Mutton or Beef ina Bag, 

Dust the meat over with flour seasoned with 
pepper and salt, grease the bag thoroughly, slip in 
the joint, fold over the open ends, and fa-ten wiih 
clips. Then fold up the bottom end of the bi 
and place in the oven. 


When Cooking Haricot Beans. 

Haricot beans, butter beans, lentils, ete, can 
be beautifully cooked in Papakuk bags provited 
they are soaked for twenty-four hours first. This 
is the French method, and they will have a much 
superior flavour when cooked in this way. 


Frozen Meat Cooked in Papakuk Bags. 

In these days when living is so expensive many 
households are forced, for economy's sake, to 
occasionally buy Colonial meat. This, wha 
cooked in the ordinary way, is always tous! al 
unpalatable, but when cooked in a Papakuk paysr 
bag it is quite impossible to distinguish betes 
Colonial meat and the best Welsh mutton or fie-!.ly- 
killed English beef. After cooking it it is a> july 
and tender, and has as rich a gravy. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. L. G. (Durham).—The pudding carbs plied 
in the Papakuk bag without either divi Uy 
but aboult you wish to use either, a sualloy ba 
will be the best. 


A Bacneror.—Crease the outside of tic ! 


4 
4 
’ 


when cooking fruit without paste. When G3 
puff pastry grease the inside as for useat, ct... ¥+4 
use butter instead of oil. 

Warre Rat.—The potatoes should be very »vt 


when placed in the bag. No additional »..' 8 
required. Fold over and clip the bag, anu (7 
will cook in the steam. 


A PRIZB OF FIVE SHILLING? | 


will be awarded to the reader who sends in the best 
received before Thursd..y, August 3{st. All hints mu<t 
to the bousew‘fe, °o waoin ec nomy is a necesity. a 
the right to publish any hints sent in. Addrcas enve.w. > 
Isobel, Pear see's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


a 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FIT>. 


OZERINE has cured pean the sery 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling “ike os 
&c., when everything else had failed. Ini.) ~ 
every case fits cease entirely from the iirst : 
It is recommended by one sufferer to anotue’ 
is now being used in all parts of the “ 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years’ Inv.) 
success. Test it free of charge. On rece): © 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolute.y wid 
so certain am I of its success. 4,6 and 11-1 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Phariwsc os 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


Every reader who sends anything acceptable for this page will receive a handsome pair of scissors 
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Oatine Face Cream. 


those who have cherished the natural 

skin beauty. This is the heritage of all, but the 
possession of few, the reason being thit in these 
strenuous times and 

atmosphericconditions, 
the skin is put to a 
strain that Nature 
never intended it to 
uudergo. ‘The condi- 
tions of life, the dust 
of the roads, the soot 
of tho city, all have 
their part in spoiling 
the comp'exion. The 
pores get clogged with Be 
dust and grime so that 
the skin grows un- 
healthy and becomes 
Habis cuti,and Lifeless. Sometimes unsightly blotches 
inperr, and if the complexion is to be restored these 
<eretious must be removed. Ouxtine will do this, and 
in doing so it dozs what no oth-r soap or face cream 
can do, Jt gets right down into the pores and removes 
the dirt sail grime embedded there. 1t makes for 
skin cleanliness, not surface cleanliness only. It does | 25 ehampoos. 
tar more than this, It makes the skin clear and 
fres' hecause it removes the dirt that is in, as well as 
te dit that ison. Oatine Face Cream is made from 
tie healing essence of the finest oats. It will not 
grow hair, and is of greet usefulness in the nursery, 
‘here it can be with every contidence as it 
tains no harmful animal fats, which often go bad. 
Men find it invaluable after shaving for removinz the 
soreness which even the best razors cause. Oatino 
1m is on sale by all Chemists and Stores in white 
jars, price 1s. 8d. and Qs, 6d. 


and lustre. 


rapidly begins to fall out. 
Oatine Shampoo Powders 


the shampoo. 


r, Outine Soap, and Oatii alm, also 59-page Book on the care of the complexion. This w 
seut to all dling up and returning the coupon which will be found in the adjoining column. 


THE OATINE CO., 189 OATINE BUILDINGS, BORO’, LONDON, S.E. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weekls, 81'8:11. On receipt of P.O. for 5 /6 
we willforward direct from our Looms to your 
address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


REPEAT 
ORDERS RECEIVED 


PROM THE REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 
0 ALA a = - ann 
"STOCKHOLM, IW. ss ¢ 


RUGS 
GIVEN 
AWAY, 


NEW 
DESIGNS, 


Regd. 
suitable for arias oo, 
room, Bedroom, &., handsomely bor- 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
suit all requirements, and large enough 
to cover any ordinary-sizcd room. These 
Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus showing the indentical quality we 
supply in all mzes, They are made 
of co i eager to wool, and pate 

a speciality of our own, can on 
- = obtained direct from 

Cae our looms, thus savin 
the _ purchaser 
; middle profits. 
OVEB_ 400,000 
280LD DURING 
THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved 
~ Thousands of Re- 
Z t Orders and 
nsolicited Testi- 
meee staan a 
Z th every 

we shall ABSO.- 
LUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very hand- 
ome Rug to match, 
or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO 

8 RUGS for 10/6. 
gILLUSTRATED BAR- 
ae rerh of 
Carpets, arthrogs, 
—_ rncntialy tia 

etc.; POST FREE if mestioning ‘* Pearson's Weekly ** 31/8, 

Writiog. N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed free, ond slipped at lowest rates, 
TELR¢RaPmio Appress: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS te. t unset WCODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Be Fair to Your Face and Your Face will be Fair to Others 


> 
By using the © at . | © Toilet Preparations 


Oatine Shampoo Powder. 


HE most attractive men and women of ies “ ATINE Shampoo Powders produce a delightful 

to creamy shampoo, which & 
. , injure the healthy growth of the hair by robbing 
it of its natural oil, as do many shampoo powders. 


They clean thoroughly, and leave the hair soft and 
glossy, at the same time enhancing its natural colour past. 


It is most essential that the scalp should be kept 
thoroughly clean, and the shampoo should be a fre- 
quent operation, the growth and nourishment of the 
hair being dependent upon the health of the skin, aud 
unless this is kept clean and fresh the hair growth is 
retarded, and often checked altogether. The im- 
rtance of this will be realised if it is remembered 
w largely the genoral health of the body affects the 
hair. When the body is in poor health the hair 


being delicately perfumed, can be 
scenting hundkerchiefs, gloves, &c., until required for 
They are daintily packed and sold by 
all chemists and Stores, price 2d. each, 1s. per box of 
7 packets, or in 2a. 6d. barrels containing sufficient for 


R OFFER __. The Proprietors will seud tree, post paid, a sample size of any of the 3 Preparstions men- 
Ou s tioned above, sufficient for a free trial. Or, to those desirous of testing ali the above, 
th: Psoprietors make the followirg offer: To those sending 3d. in stamps (4d. stamps preferred) to help pay 
the vost of postage and packing, they will sen a dainty toilet outfit, illustrated herewith,which contains a 
tral sizeof Oatine Cream, yey Powder, Shaving Powder, Tooth Powder, Talcum Lea ateart —_ 

ne 
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Vatine Shaving Powder. 


HAVING is to some men one 
of the jors of life. To 
others it is a bane. This 

is, of course, the result of ‘‘un- 
comfortable” shaves, which how- 
ever should te a thing of the 
‘A really comfortable 
shave’ is ible for all if it 
is conducted with the help of 
Oatine Shaving Powder, which 
has much t» recommend it. It is 
specially n:anufactured from the 
finest ingredients and possesses 
special properties whereby it 

lathera quickly, giving a free, ¥ 
smooth, lasting, and agreeable 
lather which does not dry on the 


oes not in any way 


To use Oatin2 Shaving Powderisto know 
what a really clean shaveis,and by coeds aty 
of the special construction of the ca 
of tho bottle, it is possibleto shake 4 & 
out just sufficient powder for © 
each shave. Qatine Shav- 
ing Powder, asillustrated, al 
° is sold by all Chemists 1¢ 

and Stores, price 1s. «“™ 
per glass bottle. o* 


are easy to use, and 
anal as sachets for 


COUPON 
To the OATINE Co.-—[v:esire toacceptyour offer, Please 
send me'the Toilet Cu fil as illustrated above. I enclose 
3d. in stamps to help pay the cost of postage und packing. 
NAME ...... ose a0 ec) 
ADDRESS ... 
. Pearson's Weekly 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are Inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per JiIne of 7 words or part thereof 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All commurications shculd be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘*Pearson’s Weekly,'’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following weck’s issue. 


FREB HEREAL MEDICAL GUIDB 
(ivstrated).— Containing valuable remedies for all 
ailments. te to-day.— P. W. “Mertalist,” 05 

haring Croas Koad, London. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Therough!s prac 
teal infurmat.en on physical cultu:e for teoimnin 
and general health t- given in “dlodern Fayeiert 
Cuiture,” by C. lang Neil, All the modern evyatens 


— 


BOON TO WBAE MEN. — Nervous and 
Phyeica) Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Allied Trocbles. Trestise, with full particulers, in- 
eluding handreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
sent sealed, pust free, two etamps.—P. J. Murray. 
195 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


TYPE WRITING. -— Novelists. atory- writers, 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 
typewritten, should send a }ort-card for terme to 

ise Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hanmersm.th, London 
W. Special reduction for long stories. 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting 
forth in simple etylo full and accurate direction for 
the due observance of modern medes and manneis 
for men, la “ Etiquette for Men,"by G.R. M. Devereux, 
It may be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Strcet, London, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETER BOOGAT; 
eall or forward by post; full ralue per return, or offer 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
@8 Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). 


VARICOCELB.—Every man suffering from 
Waricocele and ita accompanying debility and 
pervous weakness should send for illustrated circular 
describing ite successful treatment and cure vy the 
only rational and painiesa method. No electricity. 
Bent sealed, post free, two etemps.—B. B. Norton, 
© & @ Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


——$—$— ——$ 


STRENGTH: Row Lost; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny Stam pe by 
Charies Gordon, 8 Gurdonbolme Diapenssry, Brad: 
ford, Yorks. 
—— 


ELLETTS Cure Dyspepsia (or refund 
rre. 1/-. — Dyapelletts, 2 enton Street, 
in, 
ee 
GEYSER (hot water) for Sale tn good condition 
(made by Kwart:)._ Accept £3 or near offer.—Pnil 
on'ars, wrice Box 189. Smallholder Office, 17 
eurietta Street, London, W.C, 


|. - fave nearly 5/o buying factory direct. 
Acre WANTED, — Write for list, piurticulars, 
British oot Co., 156 Portland Square, Bristol. 


ING CURED. -— Doctor’s famous 
rete renter: Testimonials.--H, dtever.s (Box 2), 
m Back Pioradilly, Manchester. 


are iuatrs ied: shmay i had, poet free, for 1/2 fiom 
. F. Sowter, Putlisher, 17 Ueniietta Stree 
London, W.c. " : : 


ABTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 

ys, Businega Success, Mu rimons. Two years’ 

future added. Send biith-date, 1/- 1.0. — Prof. Gould, 
Ciare House, Whitchurch koad, Cardiff, 


ROSES.—Foull instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to erow them tothe best 
edvantoge may be found in * Roses, and How to 
Grow Thein,” by Violet Biddle, price 1°, post free, 
from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street 
London, W.C, 


MARGATE.-—The Clarence Boarding Establish- 
ment, RKustern Esplanide, (liftonviile. Unique 
position, fucing Oval, Exc: ilent cuisine, select com> 
pany, moderate terins.—Apply Murageress, 


LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- 
etriciion in letter-writing from applienti. na for a 
situation to Jove letters, or on any business 01 
matters, s}ould obtain "How Shall I Wo 
@. R. M. Devereux, Sind 12 to A. F. Sowter, 
Pubilsher, 17 Henrietta Strect, Londun, W.C. 


HALL. MARKED SILVER BROOCHES, 
Any Bame 1)- post free.—W. i. Weeks, Jeweller, 
Byde, 1.W. 


WI WON FIRST PRIZE, House of 
Furniture value £250. Post free, 1/1.—Mre. Owen 
Qlarke, 26 Union street, Dundee. 


INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avold trouble 
and expense, pay “A Handy Guide to Income Taz 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties tn inalking 
e@correct return, and thus avoid overcharge, Send 
fourteen stampa to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta st, 
London, W.C. 


AGENTS WANTED, either nex, Private 
Xmas Cards, Low prices. Splendid free sin 
Prompt delivery. Liberal commis-ion,—“ Ruy.!,”” 
@ Aldersgute Strect, London. 


LRISUREB TIME PROFITAELY 
EMPLOYED.—No ou:laywhitever. Par wars, 
stamp.—Worstip, B, 205, Pear! sire. t, Shem d 


DRUNKENNESS 
CURED 222.2206, 


n 
Chemical Cu 04 Cuildiall Bulding , Barming hau, 


£250 A WEEK. 

In a few days’ time now the’ football season 
will have started in carnest, and many thousands 
of readers will once again be watching their 
favourite game in the playing-fields which have 
seen so many hard-fought contests in the past. 

As I told you last week, we have decided to 
recommence in P.W. the football competitions 
which were so popular last year, and on the first 
page of this rmufiber you will find full particulars 
of the first of this season’s contests. 

As before, we are offering a prize of £250 every 
week, Last year several readers found themselves 
the happy possessors of this splendid prize, and 
there is no reason why the £250 shouldn’t come 
your way this season. 

All that is needed is a keen interest in the great 
game, a careful studying of form and players, and 
a determination that if at first you don't succeed— 
you know the rest. 

Now turn to the first page and see what you 
can do. 


THE PIGEON RACE. 

‘ On ‘another page you will find full 
of the Pearson's Weekly Championship Pigeon 
Race. The birds are to fly-home from the Crystal 
Palace on September 9th, and in addition to the 
£50 prize for the fastest bird of all, there are a 
number of £5 prizes for the winning birds in the 
various sections. 

If you have any friends who keep racing birds, 
they will be gad to know of this opportunity 
to win a prize. 

“LOVE'S TANGLED WEB.'r 

THE opening chapters of our next monthly 
serial story wil] appear in next week’s issue. The 
title of the new story is ‘“‘ Love’s Tangled Web,” and, 
it is a charming Irish romance that will, I am sure, 
appeal to you all. It is written by Blanche 
Eardley, an author whose work has in the past 
proved very popular with P.W. readers, 


NEW USES FOR “ P.w.’" 

Tis week two entirely different uses for 
Pearson's Weekly have been sent me by readers. 
Tho first is from H. C., who writes, “I have taken 
in your paper since 1891, and I have kept all my 
copies up to date. Now I am going to have them 
bound, and the covers I am going to use to paper the 
kiddies’ bedroom. It will be something bright for 
them to look at!” 

This is quite a novel use of our covers, H. C., and 
Thopo that the penknife I am sending you will prove 
as useful! 

The other letter comes from T. W. in Edinburgh. 
He writes, “‘ se wife accumulates the copies of your 
paper until she has a good sized bundle, when 
they are sent to a charitable institution. I can 
assure you that no paper is appreciated half so 
much as good old P. W.”,—— 

Thanks, T. W., I am always glad to hear of 
readers who pass their copy on, whether it is to a 
friend across the seas or, as in your case, to those 
who are unable to buy for themselves, 


LOVERS AND RELATIONS. 

WRETCHED’s letter explains itself. “I have 
fallen desporately in love with a girl who works at 
the same office as myself, and lives at the same 
boarding-house. She comes of a much better 
family than I, and although her people have had 
the misfortune to lose their money, she does not 
apparently feel justified in returning my affection. 
I have already given up my situation once, to try 
and forget, but when I returned to London, I found 
I could not exist without being near her. I feel 
sure that she has the right feeling for me, but is only 
studying her people's feelings. Can vou advise 
me as to what course I should pursue ? * 

Well, WRETCHED, ag you think life will be a 
simple blank without her, you must do your best 
towinher. Talk to her people, show them in every 
way you can that you are worthy of the lady's 
affection, By constantly seeing them and talking 
with them, you should is able to break down the 
barrier which you say exists. The difficulty is 


ange hae 
ip 
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not so much with the young lady as with her people, 


and it is those whom you must consider, whose 
prejudice you must overcome, and whose well- 
wishes you must obtain, Study their views, enter 
into their ideas and ways, and you will soon find 
that they will no longer look upon you as an 
unsuitable match. 

Give up being wretched and turn your whole 
attention to gaining your desires. You can get 
most things in this world if you fix your attention 
strongly enough upon them. 

Finally, let me wish you good luck. 

SOME REMARKABLE COINCIDENCES. 

CorNxcIDENCES are extraordinary things which- 
ever way you look at them. G. S. G. M. sends me 
one on Germany, very much to the fore lately, 
which has a prophets touch about it. Here is his 
mathematical coincidence. 

1849 William I. arrived in power. 

figures like this + 


Now add the 


German Empire created, 


William j, dicd. 


| 


1913 An epoch-making date in German history ? 

It is rather significant that the German ship- 
building programme, which created the cry for 
more Dreadnoughts for the British Navy, comes to 
a head in 1913. 


WHICH DOBS SHE LOVE? 

Ir I were asked what was the most curious thing 
in the world I should answer Love. The queries 
that I am called upon to settle is proof enough, if 
proof were required. Here is the latest from 
¥. J. H. He writes me, “A friend and I are very 
good friends with a girl. I don’t know which of us 
likes her the better, and neither of us know whom 
she prefers. The only distinction she makes is, 
when wo are parting, to give me two fingers, 
whereas she gives my friend her whole hand. 
Would you be able to tell from this which of us she 
loves ? °—— 

Not being Sherlock Holmes, F. J. H., I am unable 
to deduce from the ‘ two fingers” and the “ whole 
hand” clues which is the favoured individual. 
Personally, I know what I should do under the 
circumstances, I should find out from the girl 
herself and as quickly as possible. It is easier to 
bear a direct refusal than to bear suspense. The 
next time she offers you two fingers take her whole 
hand in yours and ask her to settle your difficulty. 
If you are afraid to do that you must go on your 
uncertain way till the cea settles itself. But 
faint heart never won a fair lady, you know ! 


SHOULD WIVES BARN MONEY? 

‘* ARISING out of the question of C.O.,” as they 
say in Parliament, comes another from J. C. R. 
It may be remembered that C. O. complained 
that he was doomed to remain a male flirt because he 
could not afford to marry. J.C. R. writes: “ Your 
correspondent, C. O., has struck a note similar 
to the one over which I have been pondering lately, 
namely, the advisability of taking a wife when one 
hardly feels in the position todo so, This naturally 
brings me to the question whether a wife ought to 
help her husband to get the living in addition to 
looking after the household affairs.’»—— 

Your question is a more difficult one than it 
appears to be at first sight, J. C. R. There are 
cases where a wife can, and even should, help her 
husband to earn money for the house. But as a 
general rule, I should say that it is the husband’s 
business and the husband's alone to look after the 
money side of marriage. A woman has quite 
enough to do keeping her house tidy, cooking the 
meals, and making everything comfortable for 
her lord and master. In that way she earns her 
living, though she may not get paid in hard cash. 

If by husband and wife working together sufficient 
money can be earned to provide the necessary 
servants to take the cares af the household off the 
wife's shoulders, then a good case is made out for a 
wife helping. Otherwise the “ Noes” carry ite 


WEE ENDING 
Ave. 31, 1911. 


“GRUMBLERS AND THE -F.AP, 
J. A. G., in sending 7s. 6d. for the Pies) At 

Fund, writes, “I am going for a ten days’ boli lay 

and I feel as happy a8 8 mud lark! Pleas. 

Od. a day for ten on T shall have to go thie’; | 
y fit Pte, 


— 
—= 


my teens (I am near 
coming across my mind, and I am comic) ‘ Hk 
send you a small donation to make com: )o; 
beggars happy. T have knocked about the cositey 
with a bag of samples, and some days when I} ys 
finished near the Marble Arch and done not'.' 
and seen the carriages driving out of the Po: [ 
have felt envious. The day alter, howerr, 


t 
journey has taken me down Whitechapel wiv. oe 
I have said to myself, ‘ Well, never mind, old zy 
there's lots of people in the world worse off ty 
yourself,’ and that sort of straightencd thing: 

Thank you, J. A. G.I wish otherz, boscyoy 


down in the mouth they may feel, wouh! o:'y 
realise that there is someone worse off thant .- 
selves, and sympathise in the practical way tit 
you have done. Now come along, you erm! s! 
Have your grumble, but remember the litil. ; 
who don’t grumble—who suffer silently voor in 
and year out. Send along that nincpene: now, 
please. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS AND THE P.A.P. 

I HAVE received 8 suggestion from C. M. C., t's 
headmaster of a school in Suffolk, which I hoje to 
sec carried out by ney of my schoolmaster reuters, 
C. M. C. writes, “I suggest that lica!m: 
should start a collection for the Fresh Air Vind in 
their schools. The reading of onc of your pit! tic 
little letters giving glimpses into Slumlanid to ths 
school children, would, I am sure, touch t!» heart: 
of the majority of our strong happy chitlr-n. and 
fire them with a desire to help those who are rot in 
such good circumstances, Especially do I tink 
this suggestion for helping the Free Air Fund 
should be used by school teachers in cont 
districts. I am making such a collection in wy 
own school.”’—— 

Thank you, C. M. C. Yours is an exelent 
scheme and one I hope will be carried out iy tw 
various headmasters. However small the amount 
collected, it will be welcome. 


P.A.P. SPECIAL PAYS. : . - 
Tue following special days in conncction v: it) t! 
Fresh Air Fund have been arranged since our [st 
list was published: August 29th, In Mimory ot 
“J. J. M. ae August 29th, Leslie and Aion 
Struber’s Party; August 30th, Mrs. Polurs 
Party ; August 30th, Viscount St. Alwyn) Pety; 
August 31st, Sheila’s Party; August 31-t. O:hdule 
Party; August 3lst, Witwatersrand Coram seal 
Exchange Party; September Ist, The Sin. ce 
Day; September 4th, Natal Merevry Voss 
September 5th, Biograph Theatres’ Pstiys 
September 7th, James Alexander's Paily. 

There are no expenses of management fcr 
Air Fund. _ All expenses are borne by t. 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the !) 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, 
the Ragged School Union. There i3 no, 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for. da 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complcte | 
with the necessary attendants. Subscripti a 
addressed_to the Hon. Secretary, PAF erent 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., end vis 72 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting iors a5 49 
had on application. 

List of Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions 
appears on the red page opposite. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be writicn pet 
carls, addressed to the Editor, Peessons ow 
Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any uumber of thos 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writ. 
separate postcard. : sa 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the cory! 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand comm’ Ant 
will find this namo in the announcement of thee" ° 
in the footline. Provided these condiions viet 4 
all the postcards may be sent in one envio? MoS, 
‘*Posteard’’ in the top left-hand cormer, but eacr teh 
must bear the fall name and address of the seus 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than 1. 00+." 
August 31st. uy he 

5. Each competition will be judged separate'y 2° 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awa! 
the efforts considered the best. ‘ 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the P| * 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the pr} > *~ 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


A GOOD IDEA.—If you send your attemp!s 
in an envelope, inclose a contribution 
the Fresh Air Fand. Please! 
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Tue OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. 
Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid ovr £9, 000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Pablie Liability. 
all kinds. r Car. 


Mot 
Emplogers’ Liability. [el Bad Debt. 


Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Iusurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance, 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. B. ARMSTRONG, Manager and Secretary. 


O@)” This Insurance Scheme covers any persen 


travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim,_only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE petow.s 

504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


23,00 i eachneat or good ie Pc apd! ~ tamara] 
O00 eac wr one on 
by ‘THE OCEAN A OCIDEWT A pun er otaRANtEE Com 


PORATION, LIMI1' ED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Louden, 
.C., to whom notices of claim, under the * following conditions, 
muat be sent within seven days to the above adress. 
will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
legal representative of any person kil'ed by 
¢g2 ,000 an accident iu Great Britain or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the decensed was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office serviuntsin 
railway sortivg vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon vu this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa. 
ture, written im ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
Ppl paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
PROVIDED ALS rey aia the said be shalt be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar montis thcreufter, 
avd that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 
In the event of o person, not being a railway 
gervanton duty, nora suicide, vor engaged in an 
g 106 pre act, having thecurrent num! er of [’rarron’s 
y onhim, or her, at the time of bemg killed 
by u railway oscties im the United Kingdom, although not by 
en aceident to eny train ia which he, or she, nay be travelling as 
@ passenger, the representative ol the ‘dece ased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the con pon 
be signed or not, provided notice in every cuse Le given to Tie 
Octan ACCIDENT ASD GUARANTEE ComporaTiox, LimitEp, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legu) represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 


actually ridirga cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accident bad in hi-, or her, possession, the Insurance 
pours on this page, or the pa rin which it is, with his, or 
si ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space 
hileret the foot, and that death occurre | within twenty-four 
Bours thereafter, ond that notice was given of such accident to 
the suid Corpuration at above address within three days of ite 
eccurrence. paper my be left at bis, or her, place of 
abode, so long as ie. coupon is sizucd. 

One Hu ed Pouias will i paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyone dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) withiu the United Kingdom bys 
falling acroplane, Provipep that death occurs within twenty: 
four bours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident huve sigued this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the s} ace provided at the foot, that be (or sle) shall 
not at the tim» be on the acroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue valy, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
eouditions of, the *Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Compan: y, Limi Act,'’ 1890. Risks Nos, 2and 3. 

The sedi of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act, A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. 
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YES IM GETTING GREYER,BUT IM GROWING GAYER 
THANKS TO 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


